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/ As pre?>ur^s mcrease lo initiate (ir expand sen ices fnr the %er\ \nung 
/ childand hT> famjiy. states mu^iake difficult decisions about public " ■ 
•.^prKiritie^ afnd must insure that short - and long-range state^^Ians are 
r..w ^'^^^^ upon adequate mff^mation. there Ji. ^enerai- agr^cWhl li?^/'.^ 
K • 7 . eia542£ieTit;pl!Ni4un/ ^ufi Aciejxii)}^^riuu prtt^'inpVsfa^^irfd bi Based ' 

<hUdhx).^a^amTK serrkes B^t xhfn^ i^^niie apxeemhtt^iynit how 
m^t to dc^Ti^and assess needs. V5rhat:kimh gf info'rmatk)n^re 
readily available and ho;\' an adequate as^s^^J^l hf c^fT 

^cK.v^^«:^^«;^?^^^ WJfe^rr. Taerfc .i.<5» ^eJierai^ ^nderstandiit^ 
'•a^*tj4 <i4Hff.^e-«aiM^^^ rt^s'Jreaily involves. ' 

The fjm p^j^rif thirs.K^t<?ri^y^ published m3973. outlines they 
} -tS^^^ mfof^tfon thaf s'staf^ should consider as It^gathers {he data^ 

Aild id^lopment programs. The report W • 

, *' Pfe^^^'^^-^EH^r.C^-c^^^^ f^eTrYa^noiiies. Ahirnati>es ate 

' ' ; ^P^.^^^'^^^f^^ "^^w kBpik^oh^?--^^^^ Since 1973 m$nv -states ^ 

^ • li-^'e>^maated rieeds assessment activities' as a resuFtof the need fZra 
J// i; ' ^ta{<- pJan fqrTttTe XX fupdm^. Other <^tat^s have compIete§4ifeeds • 
1 a^^^eiismpntsind^^Tre develaped and expanded^ cRjHhood^eVv. 

ices basea r>n the data gathered through an ass^^ment. An in-yHepth 
■* " examinariop of the models used in three spates— Idaho. /North 
Tarolina pnd Texas-are included 'in 4^his »pdat,e of ^-he Mgi^al 




report. 

•('nderlying the repoh is the assumption that— to haye iAxpact— ^ 
nee^ds lissess meni must be conducjjedaithin ajbroad awire/ess af. tli« 
pditic^i-^tuatioii in tfte state. In other words, no Aiatter hrtfc c^r?&ifly 
rese^ircRed and !meUculously conducted, a da'ta-gatherinZ effort wijl 
notja-ifect pubbc jjolicv ijnless it^ ij^ carefuUv and appr/priatelV in- 
terpreted by the •public, the le^'slature, the j^overnor. /ncPtlie state 
and teJpsal .^^jnci^t's coitcerned with the >puhg child. Throughout the 
repf»rt and'mc^re specific^llv in tfie cha^>ter on the^ata-gathering 
model discussir»n of data-gathering.techniques is rela/ed (f>a broader 
framework of puf)li( mtormation and political proc/ss. It is noj in- 
significant that^b.^ process followe d in*eadi-o£.tb 4UiWee states in- 
ducted in this report involved "the public -in fo/ums and media' 
cover^e 

-The report assumes that 'state assessment efforts Aill be comprised of 
at least four steps: '. * *' / 

in f fathering the data 
, • Assessing the data to determine needs. 

^3* f'tifwing the data and assessment U/r the development of, 
( afnprehensiye ^tate early childhood plan" 
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i4> Informing the pubhcTabout ajctivitife for broad interpretation 

and for support for whatever program implementation might •be con 

sistent with the state s objectives. 

• • • * ♦ 

The >teps*are, of coui^e, not necessanly sequential. Step four couJd, 
itndtprtibablv should, begin at the same time as step one. In the report^ 
tiie terms are used somewhat interchangeabK because uf their close 
rejationship and interdependence. , ' . - 

The report is intended tu^serve as a handbook for those 4n the states 
wtunterned about analvzizig the statewide need for new or additional 
.services to young children^and their famiHes and for those interested 
in developing a data base from which to make decisions. Itshould give 
lawmakeirs and otKef decisionmakers a general picture of what might 
be inv<tl\ed in assessing early childhood need*> It-Should give state 
agency pers^mnel preliminary guidelines for a data^athenng effort 
and4lndmg the fitrwhng for it. By building upon the experience of 
those states that have already initiated and completed a comprehen- 
sive .statewide needs assessment* it should encourage further inter- 
state information exchange in this very important aspect of im- 
plementing stiSite early childhood development programs. 

The first part of this report w^s prepared by Sally V. Allen, former 
direitor ot. the ECS. Barfy Childhwd Project, with the assistance of 
.sevexal indLv iduals^ ^xperienced in state planning. Rirjiard «Ray, 
former direcfe^.ojt^ljhe Learning Institute qT North Carolina, William 
Katzenmeyer. Duke University; Howard Schrag, director of Idahas 
institute of Human Development. Lewis Lac-ine*. Office of the Gover- 
*nor, Tenne'ssee, ^nd Davit! Nesenholtz, education coordinator of the, 
Texas Office of Sta^-Federaf Relations. This part .was updated and 
edited by Marilyn Lindemer. administrative assistant of the ECS 
Early Childhood Project. ' _ 

The se^^ncTpart of this report was prepared by John Hawes, executiv e 
director of the Learning ' Institute of North ^.Carolina; David 
Nesenholtz. and Howard Schrag. It was .edited by Clare. Desmond, 
consultant to the ECS- Early Childhood Project.' 
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^ Tfe Planning Structure ^ 

WHY CONDUCT A NEEDS ASSESSMENT? 

If a state has limited objectives in the early childhood field, adequate 
funds to meet its priorities and some evidence that those objectives, 
funding' levels and priorities will not change, it could conceivably^ do 
without a statewide need& assessment. Increasingly, however, states 
are finding themselves subject to growing demand for child care and 
to new (or proposed) fedei-al funding and related planning re- 
quirements for child care programs, e.g., Title XX. In addiCion they 
face an increasing demand for early intervention and preventive 
programs for handicapped children, a growing need ♦to achiev e multi- 
agency coordination of federal, statf and local resources and ^to 
create new manpower .resources with the variety of competencies 
needed for child development programs. Of course, in the face of 
perennial budgetary problems, states need to allocate limited 
resiiurces to prm'ide programs— initially at Igast — in areas of greatest 
need, for then they may have maximum impact and cost benefits. 
The* majority of the states ipdicat^' that they have ini'^ated.or com- 
pleted some type of assessment^procedures withir>/the last three years. 
(See Appendix E.) ^ ^ 

It is an ^ssumption»of this report that, to be of greatest use, a needs 
assessment, should be comprehensive in Acope. The emphasis of the 
report is on assessing the needs of the 5-year-old-and-under age group, 
those youngsters not yet in first grade. It could, of course, be utilized 
to gather information about older children. (Many states already have 
available data about schogl-age youngsters.) It is not limited to 
specific.population groups sucbas the disadvantaged. The range of in- 
formation on which a comprehensive assessment shoujd be based in- 
cludes numbers and migration patterns of children and their families, 
soeioecorTKjmic indicators (income levels, employment patterns, racial 
composition of communities, etc.); provisions for 'child care,, 
availability of related services, availability of manpower development 
resources, organization for development, administration and evalua- 
tion of child development-programs, legal constraint^and financial 
resources, f'rojection techniques to estimate future neea should be_in- 
cluded. / 

In considering the advisability of a needs assessment, it is sugge^sted 
thVX a state examine .the follov^^ing assumptions: 

1. Because children constitute a resource upon which the state 
will ultimately depend, it is in the state's best interest to help insUre 
an optimal supportive environment during the early critical years of 
their development. , 

2. In at least a significant number of cases, the family carrflot be 
expected V> meet all of the needs of the 5-an1^-under child. , 



. 3. If a significant need for child care services exists outside the 
'home or t^ reinforce the faihily inside the home, the state has a' 
responsibility to provide or to see that such services, are provided for 
children. . 

4, 'An assessment of the need for child care services is prere- 
. qu^site to understanding both the magnitude and the nature of the 
; need «nd is a necessary first stage toward establishing such programs. 

If there is substantial^need for child development services, it is'im- 
j)rAbable that an adequate funding level would be realized within the 
first few years of s|ich a program. It is, of course, possible that a state 
might ?lect to proceed on the assumption that all children will be 
served or^that the setting of priorities should be deferred until such 
time as the establishment of a prograi^ is achieved and th% financiaT 
parameters defined. * ^ " 

Even if priority setting is deTerred, the data that will probably be re- " 
quired for establishing differential need apd priorities should be 
gathered at the time basic overall determinations of need are made. 
1 he addition of data such as socioeconomic status,* populatiprf d^h-. 
sity, average famfly income, delinquency rates, etc., can be more 
■ ecojaomicajly gathered with the primary data and may, if past ex- 
perience with funding should be repeated, be needed suddenly when 
money is appropriated with a relatively short 'time span before im- 
l^^ejcitation is required. 

The possible impact of federal legislation should be- seriously ex- 
amined as a st^te considers whether or not to undertake a rteeds" 
assessment with a view^toward comprehensive ea.rly chil'dhood plan- 
nmg. Some form of widespread federal child cdie program m^y well be 
initiated in-the next several years and statewide planning would then 
be required under the law. In fact, because of limited resources and in- 
creasing demand, it is prpbable that states' with already established 
planning mechanisms and solid planning techniques will be given 
funding preference in any -competition for federal funds Federal 
programs, including Title. XX of the Sociqj Security Act and the 
National Health Planning and Resources Development Act, have 
recognized the need for statewide administrative structures to max- 
imize planning and coordination. The federal Office of Child Develop- 
ment fOCD) 'has recently awarded grants to several states to en- 
courage state efforts to increase their capacity to plan, develop and 
coordinate children's programs. A study of the states' capacitv to ad- 
minister programs for children has recently been conducted by 
tCirschner Associates, Inc., under contract to OCD. The wisdom of ini- 
tiating planning procedures now seems self-evident, 

THE PLANNING RESPONSIBILITY. 

An essential first step to a successful needs assessment is the designa- 
tion of the group or agenc>: to be responsible to initiate, carry out and 

c Y . 



utilize (or oversee utilization of) the data-gathering process. To a large 
extent, those data-gatherii^ efforts that have already bee^n uiider- 
^taken b> the states have not had. maximum ^mpact because they have 
been canducted in a piecemeal fashion by a variety of agencies 
: ,vyith6ut: a ctear planhing mandate. 

.The choice of who &h6u]d shepherd the planning and data gathering 
phases will var> from state to state. Some states already have a logical 
structure in which responsibility sfapuW be placed. To date at least 17 
states have established a central state mechanism to increase the 
t>apaclt> uf the state to administer children's services; Although these 
state offices uf child development are knoW^r> J)y various titles, i.e., of- 
fice of child advocacy, office, of early childhood development and office ^ 
of early childhood education, one common denominator is their ba^ic 
function. Each s6rVes the mechanism within* the stat^ to help 
provide the planning and coordinating necessary for the (delivery of 
b.ervices to young children and their families. Descriptive information ^ 
on each of the*!? established state offices of child developtnent is in- 
cluded in the Education Commission of the States Early Childhood 
Project publication, SiaUe Offices of Qiild Development (September 
1975).. 

In most of these §Cates,. the legislation authorizing the child develop- 
ment, office stipulates that the dtities^of that office shajl include tne 
formulation of a long-range, i,omprehensive plan for early childhood 
(and family) developn^ent. The suggested legislative, alternatives for 
establishing a state office of child dev elopment, published by the ECS 
Early Childhood Project (December 1972) for state use, included 
among the powers and duties of ^ch an office, "to design, develop and 
review annually a comprehensive statewide, community-based 
prograip to meet early childhood^evelopment and family service 
needs" apd "to establish a comprehensive early childhood develofj- 
ment information management system.*' ' ' 

Similar duties could be assigned to such an office, of course, if it is es- 
tablish5iH)y executive order. The responsibilities of the Louisiana 
Bure^tfu of Early Childhood Development, established by executive 
order in February 1973, include. (1) a needs assessment and survey^ of 
existing programs of early childhood development and, family 
assistance, (2) the development of a statewide comprehensive plan for 
bemces and their delivery to young children and their fanjilijes, (^) the 
establishment of fiscal priorities and (^4) designation as the ad- 
ministrative agency for federal child development programs and funds 
within the state. ' * ^ ^ 

Several states have interagency child development coordinating coun 
cils that have been allocated a needs assessment and planning funo 
tion. This structure is found particularly among states in the Api 
palachlan Region because the Appalachian Regional Commission re 
quired .that, to receive funds, states set up such a mechapism.* 



In s6me cashes, the state jblanning agencv might be tfn appropriate of- 
fice to undertake the effort. Most .states 'now have p'tenning offices. 
These are usuallv housedjn the executive branch, responsible to the 
governor^ though the> mav be independent* and equal in stature to 
other state adminstratjve departments. Often thev are established bv 
legislation with a clear mandate to conduct all statewide planning 
pr^^grams- Sometimes the> are set up by'executiveorderasastaffarm 
of the governor Taen their emphasis, tends to be upon areas of 
greatest interest to the governor, and their focus and^frominence are 
dependent upon the priorities pf the current ^dministratjJn. In short, 
the effectiveness and influence j^f state planning agencies varv widely 
froiTi state to state Sometimes they are well staffed, influential, 
respected bv other state agencies and the legislature. Sometimes they 
are not. ^ The present status of the planning agency should be taken 
into considerat^oh before assignment of an early* childhood needs 
assesstnent is iri^de. ^* * 

In some states, it might be appropriate .to assign the'data-ga|hering 
responsibilky to an existing state agency already concerned about the 
very young Vhild and perhaps already having bits and piec^ of infor- 
mation abou\ the state s heeds. This approach has been widely used in 
planning for Widicapped children's education in the states with evi- 
dent ifnpact. All states have conducted some form of planning for Spe- 
cial education needs , and niai}v states include specific planning 
provisions within^ their special eaucation legislation. 

Appointment by the governor of a fundecl study conimission 9r the hir- 
ing of a private firm to assess state needs and to develop a plan rnighf 
be desirable alternatives. These approaches would be particularly 
attractire to a st^te that did not have an established, competer^ plan- 
ning office or agency wi^^'esponsibility for early childhood develop- 
ment or that did not have planning competency within any other ex- 
isting agency administering progj-ams for yoyng children. A funded 
study commission has the advantage of involving in the planning 
process a number of influential individuals within a state who might 
then be interested in implementing programs that a needs assessment 
show to be necessary. At tKe samef time, however, it is difficult for 
such individuals, who have other extensive demands upon their time, 
to devote the attention and to provide the staff guidance necessary to 
develops competent plan. 

.There are an increasii^g number of organizations and* companies that 
are able to provide competent planning assist^ance at reasonable cost. , 
f5everal specialize in the early childhood field. In some irfetances, it 
may be possible to fund needs assessment and planning efforts with 
the assistance of a private firm through* Title XX of the Social 
J^ecarity Act. ' . ' - 

If a competent firm is hired with *q clear assignment and time 
schedule, adecjuate data can be^gathered in a relatively short period. 



Such a Cdur^W-howvii. jii>es nut enhar^te the st^te\ permanent eom- 
petence for Contmuing asse^rment and planning The ^ource of funds 
will undoubtedlv influence the purpose and perhaps the credibiliK of 
^ h^ infofmatiQnjjnxiuced If Title XX funds are utilized to employ a 
private firm. For exa/nple. the hiring -agencv v^ould probablv be the 
' >tate depaWment of ^cial services or it*; equivalent It is likelv 
that -as a re>uU — emj)hasis ;\ouid be placed upon a^^sen^infe the needs 
lif the di^^fict. antaged for dav care service^ I'nfess t-he hiring is done b> 
the eoverm^j:"^ (office. on hr^ugh legi^^jation with a required program for 
all >tate agencies to utilize the {^uhs. even a verv comprehensive 
con^^witant-developed plan ruight not have broad impact 

NEXT STEPS 

•Whatever office, agenc> or group is'askedfo assume responsibilitv for 
co'hdoctfng the assessment, several steps should be taten bv the 
governor legislature. • . ' 

L Adequate funding should be provided so that staff will be 
available and so that other agencies will not feel that their resources . 
are being siphoned off for this purpose. Funding levels dh not need to 
*be extravagant if the assessment makes careful use^of existing and 
alreadv available information 'and if the manv volunteer and other 
groups jn the state are encouraged to participate (such as the League 
ot Wiijnen Voters, tha state Association for the Education of Young 
Children, the stai^e Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, etc ). ^ ' " 
/ ' ■ * 

2. The charge to the agencv should be specific and a ticne limit 
set for the initial needs assessment. The agencv might be asked, for 
example, to. (a) review what has been done in earlv childhood 
development, (b) establish need for services, ici gather data concern- 
ing the. o-and-under child and 'existini^ child care services, (d) 
differentiate need bv location, (e) establish criteria for defimig 
greatest need, ifl present data geographicallv h\ the various criteria. 
,(g) combine ctiteria and reconimend locations. One vear of effort 
should be sufficient to comptete the process and continuous review 
and updating vAW then be neces^sarv\ 

Efforts should be made from the beginning to stimulate 
public awareness and interest in t-he needs assessment so that there, 
will be greater likelihood of program implementation a^ a resuU. A 
hjgical first step is the appointment of advisor> councils at all levels to 
assist in the planning and to insure that different interests are in- 
volved from^the beginning.*In some states, such advisorv groups exist 
in the form of councils set up by legislation to work with the state of- 
fice of child development or Required bv a federal or regional funding 
agencv. The Appalachian Regional Commission..for example, requires 
states to utilize local and state councils, including parent represen- 
tatives, to assi>.t in program development In Massachusetts. 40 coun- 
cils fc^r children have been formed throughout the state. F^ftv-ope per 
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cent, ot-tfce membership on the«o%eraing boards of these councils 
must copMst o£ parents Member* from local councils must consist of 
• parent* Members ftrym locai -counc^s form part a statwide advKorv 
.countil rr, the Massachusetts Office for Children. The suggested state 
t.^ tegislaiion prepared b\ th? Education Commission of the Stages to set 
- iip an offite ,,f earl\ childhc>;)d de\felopment outlines provisions for the 
. ■ director of the r,ffici^o e^^abIlsh state and district child (3e\elopmem 
. andfamih serMoeacfMson. councils to mqke recommendations on the 
-tat«s eark chlldh^r>d developmerit plan . 

Inckide"d in such a structure should be a clear. advisor\ and con- 
. tributing ro!e for the man*- state agencies alreadv, administering 
programs tuj >oung children If a mechanism is set up so that these 
agencies participate in the needs assessment process, they will be 
more likelv to cooperate in dissemmaririg the results ancl in sup- 
porting any implementation efforts that are subsequently 
recommended. 

Whatever agency or 'group is assigned responsibilitv for pfannuia 
should also Recharged to inform the public aboUt all phases of its ac- 
tivity It might appear that staff-time devoted to such a public infor- 
mation effort diverts attention from the details of data gathering Bute 
- the long-r^nge benefits of enhancing public awareness of the effort 
and interest in the early childhood field and in creating a climate for 
legislative receptivity cannot be o\erestimated. The appointment of 
ad\-isor>' council members, the locations and topics of their meetings 
highlights of t heir discussions ais, well as human'interest stories about 
hov.- chiWren develop and sprtial need cases, could all be the subject 
of central press releases and press briefings. They might 6e released 
through the governor's- office. At least the initiation of th^ needs 
assessment effort might be announced by the governor. Members of 
the legislature who ar? already interested in. earlv childhood 
. development, or who need to be convinced, might be invited to state 
-or Ir.cal advisory council meetings or to special briefings on the pur- 
poses and conduct of the assessment. 

Commercial television networks-required to devote time to public 
service announcements and programs-might be provided with brief 
; spots fr.r their use They and the educational television stations might 
be encouraged to devote air time to related programming. sometimes 
funding if available from Washington, D.C.. for such efforts. The 
( olorado Department of .Education has sponsored brief television 
spots and .placed advertisements in local and state newspapers re- 
questing volunteers for a statewide needs assessment survev currently 
being conducted, wfth the assistance of a private consultant The 
North Carolina Office for Children has developed an entire media 
package that includes cassettes, posters, a ieries of newspaper articles 
with camera-ready photographs, spots for radio-TV public service an- ' 
nouncements and two 16mm films. 

15. 
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The Data-Gathering Model • 



Alternatj'.e""data collection models with su|:gesrions about' the im- 
plications u{ their use are available from states that have completed 
,earl> chiTdhood needs assessments. According to data compiled by 
Kir^chner Associates. Inc , more than 53 percent of the states have 
Completed some t\pe of a needs assessment concerned with services 
for >pung children, The models us^ed in. three states— Idaho, North 
Carolina ^nd Te.xas— are indicative of the variety of approaches and 
techniques available for a state to consider in developing a needs 
asseswmefit model States may want to adopt one of the three models 
or variati6ns of them for their ow-n use. 

There are some basic considejations that states should include when 
thev embark upon «arlv chHdhopd planning efforts. For example, 
what constitutes "ne^d"? Need is usually determined by assessing two 
fact6rs. a> a standard or ideal program, service, health statistic or 
other indicator of the quality of life desired and (2) the pre§ent 
.situation, an accurate assessment of the status quo. ''Need" is the . 
difference between the two. Tne ^)roblem comes in determining 
whether the identified n^ed will ren^flin constant or may, in fact/ 
resolve itself. Onlv' repeated measyre^s of the' status q\io--^r second/ 
tvpe of information— provide a base line of vitaHnformation about a . 
trend. 

A primary concern of the planning unit or group assigned respon- 
sibility for gathering data and assessing needs will be cost. What is the 
best aUessment that can be made withirt.the budget— or perhaps even 
fur the least amount of monev? What will initial and permanent staff- ' 
ing needs be? The following section i?utlines the kinds of daU needed, 
with some indication of tfie implications of different types of data. 

Obviously, each state will have to ma^e hard, decisions about what is 
prioritv data and v^hat is worth collecting. The process will be a series 
of livelv compromises between the. kinds of information ideally 
desirable and the kinds of information alread> available or that may 
be gathered feasible cost. 

It is recommended that as a first step in- the needs assessment e'ffort, 
each state initiate two activities to increase the effectiveness of itS 
data-gathering activities. First, there should be a carefully conceived 
and executed e'ffort to coordfciate the m>Tiad of state sponsored data 
collection activities. In almost every state there are many agencies 
sending surveys or interviewing the same sources for similar, if not 
identical, information. Some staff members spend a good percentage 
of their time simply responding to questionnaires. If data collection 
were the general responsibility of the gov ernor s office or the state cen- 
sus office, for example, it might be possible to coordinate thfese in- 
numerable inquiries. In Tennessee, the state planning office effected 



this sort of coordination. Planners within each agencv or department 
V;ere expected to work with the central planning office, and the costs 
of sampling, field personnel, projections, etc., were shared. In some 
states, an interagency committee on the uses of data could assume a 
similar function. 

A second activits that states shoulcl,undertake at the beginnirfgls to 
consider and plan for the use of a generalized data management 
system as a time- and labor-saving device. U would he a worthwhile 
initial investment to investigate the state's computer resources.(the 
state government, major industries and* universities are logical 
Rossfbilities) and to seek some advice on the selection of a data 
.management system (there are pretested ajjproMate systems 
available through IBM, General Electric, RCA, Control Data- and 
others) Although manv piecemeal information colfecfion efforts and 
some statewide efforts hav^ recentl> been compiled manually, there is 
little reason to limit future efforts to laborious manualcalulations. If, 
for any reason, a data collection rfiust be begun mahualK, itshould be 
planned so that if can be computerized, when facilities become 
available or the information 1}ecorne% too cumbersome. It is a 
relatively simple, matter to write questionnaires, for exane^le, soxhat 
responses can be fed into and talKed b> jcomputer. Without some fore* 
sight, however, such responses*must be hand counted and individually 
interpreted, whether or not computer facilities are available. * 

In the absence of tested data collection models, each state wijl have to 
make its own decisions about which 'pieces of information are rele- 
vant—and worth the cost of collection— and whi^h are not'. It would 
be fortuitous if each state could, early on, determine which variables 
are most appropriate to establishing urgency of netfd and which others 
are dependent and simply reflect the situation already suggested by 
the independent variables. If it is determined, for example, that the 
.rate of junvenile delinquency parallels the density of low-income 
families, then it would be logical to collect one set, but not both, of in- 
dicators. Unfortunately, at this point in time it is not possible to 
determine, for the earJy childhood field, which variables might be in- 
dependent and which are dependent. Each state will have to work 
through these calculations for Itself. 

In such a situation, it is recommended that a rql^onal frameworjt for 
categorizing social indicators— and thus deciding whether or not to 
tally them--should be adopted. Without sucKa framework, a state 
might expend vaiaable time and staff energy in surveying whatever 
bits and pieces of information can be collected without reference to 
any accepted plag or philosophy of action. 
' * • 

It would seem wise, for example, to deterfhine. (1) theijtate s overall 
objectives and early childhood^philosophy. (2) the state s general-goals 
and areas of concern within the early childhood field. (3) specific 
.quantitative^pbjectives within each of the identified areas of concern 



• <e.g.. education, nutrition, heahhi. and <4) available social indicatoj^ 

"that might effect each of the identified componenls. 

* ^ V j A slate's jej^neral philosophv might be that each child should be 

* ^ prtAided the best possible environment m order to develop to his ut- 
^ ' ' \^ ' mosl Vapacitv. Montana/ for example, adopted a Bill of Rights for 

• r Children that is insirtictive. 

* • The general goals might be to enhance each child's physical, 
emotional, social and intellectual competencies ^and to facilitate the 
/ '\ economic,^ medical and physical facilrtjes that have a measureable 
' effect on development. Thus, specific areas of concern might incliide 
education and development, health, nutrition, economic factors. 
' ^ social factors, existing child care services and the current system 
M ♦ ' ' (^^enfies) delivering services. If it were then determined for instance. 
? . thS-t a prograjTi objective, within the general category of **educatitm" 
^ \ language developfment of all5-vear-oid children 

t^^Separe them for entrv into first grade, it would follow that tlie data 
gatnei*^ should luok at the hahnber oLchildren vounger than 6 who 
have I5^^age problems, Similarlv. if it were determined thajl a 
pr*1^»m objective should be provide integrated educational 

• programs to as manv handicapped children as possible in public 
. kindergartens, then the data gatherers would have to determine how 

marj.v handicapped children who mi^t benefit from such an approach 
exist in the state and how many ire currentlv served in integrated 
^ :i classroom programs. 

In the health categorv, it might be decided to reduce infant mortalit> 
b> 20 percent, or to ijnmunize 90 percent of the under-6 population 
against mumps. Then it wquW be important to know the present in- 
fant mortalitv rate, areas oj' concentration, numbers of expectant 
mothers receiving prenataf care, in-hospital and out-of-hospital 
births, etc.. a^id how man> >oungsters are immunized against mumps, 
where they are, etc. It will be impcfrtant to be aware of the in- 
numerable hazards in.each specific set of fibres. Often, for example, 
immunizations given bv private ph>sicians,are not recorded in^blic 
health figures, so some areas with low jmpiunization rate^ are m.fa^" 
those w^ith a high concentratioij of private pediatriciaiis. ' * 

\ In the economic factors category, it might be agr^ced to aim to provide 

quaJit> da> care facilities to the preschool children^of all worKing 
mJthers who are heads of poverty htjuseholds. In the social factors 

^ ^ category, it rftight be advisable to reduce the rate of chil(I abuSe by 20^ 
percent.<fn housing, it might be determined to eliminate lead paint 
. poisonings in children under 6 within five years. The inforpiation ^e-* 
quired, from which plans could be developed, follow from the objec ' 
tives. ' . 

In child care services, a possible objective would be to offer day care 
programs to all 4- and 5-> ear-olds who can use them, or .to provide 
diagnc^ti^ervices to all 3->ea^-olds who might have an educationally 



related handicap. With regard to current deli\er> of services, the ob- 
jectKe could be to identif\ those agencies^ currently offering <^ ad- 
ministering programs for parent training in anv'asjfect of child 
development 

The use of such a framework should aesist the states in winnowing out 
the information that is essential at this point m time Such an 
approach^ of course. wiH have to teke into consideration the 
characteristics of child care over whicfi states can (or should) have 
some influence anfl the relationship between services, and their effect 
on the attainment'of anv stated objectives. For example, the child/ 
staff ratio m a day care center might be identified as a necessary con- 
dition to meet a mmimum objective and can be specified in state 
legislation. The involvement of parents is critical but depends ul- 
timately upon gareiital interest and staff-parent communication and 
probably cannot be legislated. 

Once such a conceptual framework has been adopted, "a state would, 
devote its resources jirofltablv to determining, (a^ identifiable infof- 
, motion sources and (b) existing state and federallv funded servicfes. 
Many states have developed questionnaires for a preliminary needs 

, assessment Several years-ago. Colorado used a simple questionnaire 
that was administered and coni piled bv one staff member workjng for 
four weeks. The results gave a good overview of existing and projected 
needs and existing s^rvice$ to meet those needs. Colorado is presently 
conducting a more in-depth a^essment of children's needs and serv- . 

, ices tinder 'the auspices of the Governor's Task Force on Children. . . 

The state agencies most Cormj^nlv administering programs for young 
children that should be ajaDroached initiallv are'the^departments of 
education, social services, hValth'. institutions (mental health, mental 
retardation) and labor and employment. Federal agencies, which 
should be appruac hed through the regional office of the Departn^ent of ^ 
Health. Education and Welfare, are th^ Office of Education.' Offfce of 
Child Development. Social and ^Rehabilitative Services and the 
regional Office of Economic Opportunitv , Other logical and accessible 
sources of data are the Bureau of the Census and Employ|nent 
Security Commission.offices. It is important.jn analyzing information 
provided b> administering agencies, to distinguish between actual 
nunrbers of children served and capacities for serving children. A^ex- 
as surve>. for example, discovered that welfare figures for fosi^care 
were based on capacit> rather than actual children receiving^re and 
that, because no age breakdowns were available, figures were total 
capacity for all foster cafe. The result was a listing of 5 to 10 times as 
much foster care of 0 to 6-year-olds as really existed. 

Census information's available on magnetic tape, can be assessed by 
the computer and located geographicall> in areas^s small as census 
tracts or enumeration districts. At least one state'was able to utilize 
tax information. Texas utilized the population research center at the 

u,c ■ .)« 



Cnivef^itv of Texas, th^ Vital Statistics Office of the §tate Depart - 
njent-uf Health, the Municipal League, the Migrant Council and2ero 
Population Growth,* in addition to the usual' sou'rcej. 

• Ififormatiun specific to the existing child carelfacilitiesma> need to be 
gathered at its source Where state or local licensing is required for 
such facilities, data can be gathered /rom t^e licensing agency., The 
ECS Earlv Childhood Project report. Day Care Licfnsing Palici^b and 
Praituc'^ A State Suney, July 1975, includes a table of licensing 

• agencies \Mthin each state. Where such licensing is not required, iden 
tifving exi&ting child care facilities will be a greater problem.^ The 
schcHjls and social ser\ice agencies are among the best sources. A - 
Mmple questiunnaire gi\en tu elementarv school children concerning 
their o-and-under siblings willjFeveal the vast majority of child care 
facihties. If data are collected for state and countv totals, regionaf 
totals can !>ubseqaentlv be tallied. It mav be difficult to get agencv in- 
formation on a countv breakdown. Unless school districts comcide 
with countv boundaries, it will be difficult to utilize school district in- 
forrhation. Head Start information will generally overlap district or 
county boundaries. 

It funds are ^hurt. volunteers fron? agencies interested in children, 
such a> PTA and League f)f Women Voters, may be used to ferret out 
tHe mt^re difficult to find information. It is possible that local per- 
sonnel, because of their familiarity with the cofnmunity, can often do 
a mure effective job of data -gathering at lower cost than nonresident 
personnel Csing local personnel effectively requires careful and com- 
plete .specification of t|ie data to be gathered and simple, well-defined 
recording proCedjures. ^ 

CENSUS TRACT INFORMATION • 

Mucvh bas^ iiffortnatiun can be readilv obtained through census tapes. 
For g^-eatpt future flexibility of use, information should b.e sought/or 
the smallest possible geographic qr governmental entity, mo|t js 
available by census tract. It should be noted that census data^n 
welfare statistics mav be inaccurate, county welfare departments are 
an aherrfat^^hiJturce for these figures. Tbe census provides information 
primarilv oi\. iai children and their falrlilies and ^b) socioeconomic in- 
tjdicators. 

The major categtiries of infrirmation available that*might be useful for 
early ihildhs?M)d planning are listed below ^^Ath brief ccimments on 
their implic^ations. 

(a) Childhn and Their Families ^ 

Number ofchildren 5 and under " Provides a general picture of the 
^ maximum number potentially 

y c eligible for preschool programs. , 
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Density of population 



Number of^fngle-par^nt homes 

CXot migration, in-migration. 
commuting statijs * ^ 



Percent and location of'fafnilies 
wj!th children 5 knd under with 
native language other lhanffing- 
'lish 

<^ , * «. 

, Education/ fertility ^and family 
composition b> metropolitan and 
ndhiiietropolitan residence ' 



Indicates areas of concentrated 
need; * more heavily populated 
areas will have more young chil- 
dren, probably more working 
mothers, perhaps more disadvan- 
• taged children. Also indicates 
problems In delivering services in 
sparsely'^pulated areas. 

Suggests the need foj^day care. 

indicate|i population trends ti^at 
mi^ht affect future planning by 
'pinpointing geographic areas 
where i>*eeds can be expected to 
expand or decre^e. Commuting 
patterns will indicate nu^mber of 
hour^ before and after work th^it 
day care will be needed and may ^ 
suggest a^ shift in the 'need for 
services by location tf mothers 
elect to use Services near Where 
they work ratlier .than where 'they 
liv.^. 

Indicates need for bilingual pro- 
grams and staff and fpr cultural 
sensitivity in pjanning. 

Indicafes trends usefulJ for plan- 
ning for manpower. re£jOU|fces for 
staffing services ancj suggests 
training needs for staff ana par- 
ents, ^ * * 



fb) Socioeconomic Indicators 
Average annual famil> income* 



Density of Ipw , middle-'and 
high-incofne families 

Number and locaiion of AFDC 
families 
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Separates number, of families able 
to obtain ffrivate child develop- 
ment services from those who will 
have to rely partially or totally on 
public services. 

Locates •areas with greatest eco- 
nomic, need for public, services 
and with^east need. 

Identifies areas with need for wel- 
fare services and where there is 
eligibility for federally' funded 
programs. " ' * 
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Occupation of employed persons 



Percentage andjocation of unem- 
ployed workers 



^Location and density of sub^ 
Vtandprd housing 



Composition of community by 
racial at^d ethnic groups 



Number and, location of em- 
ployed mothers .with young chil- 
dren ' . 

Number and location of juvenile 
crime offenses* - ' » 



Identifies numbers and ibcation 
of borderline "eligifiility cases, i.e.r 
families unable to afford private 
programs but ineligibfe for most 
public ones. 

Suggests availabilifv of personnel 
for child development programs 
and the need for programs to alle- 
viate unemployment. ' < 

Indicates areas* with greatest 
physical hazards; reconfirms so- 
. cjoeconomic ^leeds evident in 
other statistics. 

Identifies areas with minority 
•pofpulations that might be low- 
income areas, would have special 
\cultural considerations. 

Identifies areas where day care, 
needs may be greatest. 

SuggQ?ts areas of family break- . 
down, need for parent'education 
andpther family services. 



( c) Health and Niitrition (Bureau of Vital Statistics) 

Degree of ir\^^nt and maternal" . Indicates.need for pre-, peri- and 
mortality ' "^^^ 

Number of illegitimate births 



postnat^fserinces. ' 



Incidence of birth defects 



Incidence of handicap's in chil- 
dren between 1 and 6 years old 



Suggests need for family planning 
clinics, parent education. 

Suggests need for Jjre- and post- 
natal ^eryiqes, genetic counsel- 
in§f; valuable for,.,..deter;ninin^ 
special education n6eds for pre- 
school-age children and need for 
diagnostic screening^ervices. 

Indicates need for remedial and 
special education services for pre- 
school children and for diagnostic 
screening services. : 



*Infonfiation available from FBI Unifonn Crime Statistics. State Pohce- An- 
nual Statistics. State Law Enforcement Planning Agency. 
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' The census diria ix> ip 4 acfsV^ er several k'l^ qiiesti^ns ^^h^mt predictions 
- T>f future nt^d It wmld be.m<Wt yseCiAtto kpow, for e.^amplev.bov/ 
man\ mutji^^ri* uf ver> \oung chHdrea mi^ht be coming and ^gqitiring 
. dav (.are m tne v^ars. Or whether thep? are migratioiLpattems^ithin 
\he ^^Ute. i^'inUi and nut of |Ke stater, sug^eMing that the number of 
large fanvilies. disadvantaged fanruJies. Magje-pan^nt.fdniijies, etc., 
will increa«?e., decrease or Velncate W'itWn Jthe stat^. A state 
^ijathenng piannmjj instrument >hotrid lake iii^^p problems mto con- 
sideration . * * . » - " 



OTHER DATA REQIJIRED ' ^ ^ ' • 

'In addition to the* information readiK available tbrc*ugh the^^u^/ 
suuhd planning ^huuld be based upoq knowledge Aout cufjrgg child, 
^are and" rjelajed hersices. manpower r^otirces, sdrniB^tT^\e 
mecfrani^-ms' / Kjiai constVSrnts. ^ Cin^ci^il ^pro\isions ^."ll^^i^ri 
re^tmrLe^ outlined belou. Some'meth<xl shoufd be-de\.is^dli^^fe-' 
jecting future need. ultimatel>. decisions should be made about which 
are t>>entialV independent I variables and" which.are the dependent or 
*^\er}appinr^ ^anj^ thus nut.ess^ptiaH variables. If it is determined, for 
examipW. that fte'nuT^ber and! location of neonatal deaths comcide 
closely and consistently with;ihe density of4ow-income families, it 
wuukf be fi>gicat ta coHect data either about neonataf deaths ^r low- 
income lamijies. but not both. rpttialK it would be advisable to collect^ 
as much iniurmation as pos^jiWe to eliminate the need to recollect 
material thai mighi later be?'Heterm1ned tote significan|. 



I^ocisi'ons for Child Care/f^evelopment 
Number of thikl care centers, |ive 



or mox^ 



Enn)ilment^ pr^tent/al of chifd 
C-ar^ centeW - / 

->iature of pn)gran)s: custodial: 
-developmental; - tiiil day; ^art 
day: evenipg Oare; emphasfs on 
parent mvokemeni , " 

t^^ponsor^hip of programs; jSve;or 
* more chilcfren: for profit i church, 
community agency or organisa- 
tion: federally' ^sponso^ed' pjri> 
grVm: Tnited Fjmd.^lc. • ' , 

Number of chiJdfien actuaily en- 
rf^led.'.centers fVir'flve or more 



These . indicators provide the 
componeni parts' of the current 
picture of programs available for 
chfidr^n. 
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Mumber of 'children in care, 
groups of four or less, 

"Total number of chfldren receiv- 
ingcare: full time; part time 

Number of centers licens^regis- . 
tered by loc^l or state agency 

Cost- of ^cbild care/development 

Auailability of Related Services 

Health resources to child care/ 
development centers 

Availability and nature of fanxily 
and community services 

Special assistance^ for Jiandi-' 
capped children 

Assistance in management, fi- 
nancing, organization - . 



These indicators will give a com- 
prjehensive picture of existing de- 
velopmental services.. 



Availability: of Manpower Developrnent Resources ' i ' 

These indicators will give a quEin- 



Number and quality of "inserv- 
jce" and **preservice" staff devel- 
opment programs . 

Sponsorship and funding" source 
of manpower development pro* 
grams: university; local or state 
agency; private organization 

Nature of available training re- 
sources: degree program; two- 
year or foir-year; inservic^e; con- 
sultation * 

#' • * ' 
Number of participants in train- 
ing, last three years. 

Cost of training to-partidparits 



*titative picture oC<rurrent person- 
^ nel training programs. 



Organization for Dei elopment, Administration and Evaluation 
of Child Development Programs * • 

At the municipal and county These are important for assessing 

level. / the current adniinistrative etruc- 

^ Q ^ ture,* possible need" for program 

At the state level 4 . coordination. 
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Evidence or jack of evidence of 
coordinated programmmg 

Agency responsibility for child 



development; how^ responsibility . 
-conferred ' • 

Existing Statewide Financial Provisions 
for Child Development Programs 

State financial support, purposes This information will suggest 
and amount 'of appropriations present levels and proportions of 



poses and amount of appropria- 
tions used and available, I^st 
three years - ^ - 

Local fifJancial support: purposes 

and amount ©f appropriation ■ 

used and available, last three . 

years 

J^Iongovemmental resources . 

r 

4 

Description of Statewide Resources for Program Development, 
Research and Evaluation 

University programs ' This information could provide a 

basis for future cooperation be- 
Regronal education labs and re- tween research programs and pro- 
search and development centers gram operators. 

Nonpublic resources 

Mift imaf data about existing sefv ices andlesponsibilities m ight be ob- 
tained through a survey. Comprehensive information about state legal 
codes relating to children can be' readily obtained through the Aspen 
Systems Corporation {20010 Century Blvd.,. Germantown, Md. 
20767), a unique, private organization that has availatle^n computer 
tapes information about existing legislation in all states. A complete 
print out 6f legislation relating to young chifdren in any given state is 
available in short titles op in the full text thrpugh.a retrieval system 
based upon rek\mt key words (e.g.,^ chifdi young child, juvenile, han- 
dicapped child, parent training, child services). To acquire this print- 
out, an agency or organization must pay a membership fee or a one- 
time retrieval fee. 



last three-years 

Federal financial support: pur- 



federal/state/local Support and 
could indicate potential future fi- 
nancial resources. 



Some 9tatesi>have this information available on their own computer-- 
based retrieval system. Generally,* responsibility rests with the 



^ legislative council, and inquiries ajbout its exislehce^availabilitv an& 
competence^should be^ made to t&at' group. . 
- , ^ ^ ' - 

A i^tate might decide to assign a staff persi^n. perhaps agraduate stu- 
dent ur ftii4?rn. to begin Such a legislative anak sis if thajnfoxmattbn is 
not readilv available or ii it does not' want, tg utilize the Aspen 

- ' Svst^ms Corponat'ion for any reason.* A number of private 

brganizatiifUs are available to summarize thejj own ongoing research 
with spffcific regard to the earlv childhood §jeld. A list of these 
(organizations has been compiled bv the Office t>f Qh^Jd Development 
^ in the I'.S. Department of Jiealth, Education arid Welfare, and is 

- available through the Research aiid Evaluation^Division. At least one 
Mate. Idaho, lias been assisted bv.the regional attorney general's of- 

^ fice, through arrangements made'^bi fhe it^onal Office of Child 
Development. Fdaho first obtained information,,on state Tegislation 
thn>agh key-word retrieval from the Aspen Systems Corporation and 
then asked the regional Office.of the Attornev general to analyze how 
the state l^^vvs interfaced witb federal regulations*1for children. 

If a i>tftje d<ies not have easi4v accessible information about available 
financial resources for earlv childhood programs and does rtot have the 
local staff to" conduct such a survey.-,it might, employ ^specialized 
researchers to compile the material. Idaho, for. example, asked a 
^ private firm in Seattle to review the state'.*; presenfand potential 
. financial resources, The'survey results would be useful to other states. 

LOCAL ATTITUDES AND DEMANDS 

iobe mtjst realistic, a needs assessment most Include some indication - 
. *of wliat people reallv want now and w^ill want in the future in' child 

- development services. It is hot sufficient to anahze the statistical, 
,data from a needs assessment survey without also surveving the at- 
titude^ of the potential recipients of the services. A pumber of states" 
have^'nVorporated such 6n"attitudinal survey in their needs' 
asji^asmetit. .Massachusetts, in a state studv conducted bv a private 
firm, ^ked.what kinds of programs families wanted and what the> 

' rv*ould4')e wiilrng-tt> spend for them. 

J? / ' ' , I " 

Iqaho has^^l^l^^ methods to assess the arra> of public^pinlon. The 

- -first was through a. speak-out forum developed througikthe former 
* .* State Office of "Child Development under the auspices of a 4-C grant 

"received'^Trom the U.S. Department of Healtlv^ Education and 
Welfare. The speak-out^, were public and open to all those who were 
interested in child development, including those who administered 
and {hose wh(> u.sed progra-rns.^ Proceedings of the speak-outs were . 
, taped' and later trafi.stribed with particular attention'to the priorities 
developed b> each speak-out group. The second procedure for asse^- 
irig public opinion was developed as part of the two percent c6n^mer 
survev. Consumer (^pinion concerning the types of child care patents 
' would like Jto have for children with and without/special needs was 
gathered. cji g 
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^USl: or THE COMPUTER . " 

Information ctjnceming \ ariabJes^can be preeented on a map, the data 
for \^hich are anahzed and presented b> existing computer programs. 
A composite map may be produced in which all of the %anables iden- 
tified as criteria are combined in'a specified manner. This map will 
identif> the areas of peatest need as defiled- b> the criferia selected. 
Superimposing on this map the location of existing child ciere faciliti'es 
■ may also be desirable. 

Thereare a \ariet> of computer programs that will produce such maps 
on the line printer, the Calcomp plotter or provide the information to 

. make such lyaps manualK. The Triable^i^i\ersities Gomputation 
Center. Durham, N.C., has produced maps^ using the '^Grid" and - 

. **Symap" programs. The Trend Sufface Analysis Program at the 
I ni%ersit> of Wisconsin provides a method of estimating the distribu- 
tion*^f need from a relatively small number of cases, while "Symap'* 
and "Grid" plot only the information provided to them. 

,.Once the data required are ready to be processed b> machine* the 
^ " ' production of maps is relativeh inexpensKe. The production of maps . 
mighf \ ar\' from S300 to SI ,500, depending on the amount of data to be 
processed and familiarity with the programs. ^ 

The mapping method, while usefufto the professional, also provides a 
Jnedium for presentation" that Communicates effectivel> and non- 
technically to legisfitors and lay people. 

HEAD C^UNT V. SAMPLING TECHNIQUg^ 

The two basic counting methods that can be employed in such data- 
^ ^ gathering efforts are sur\e>ing, individuals or samplhig segments of 
the population in order to draw general conclusions. It is generally 
agreed that somte sampling technixjues are reliable and much less ex- 
pensive to coriHuct than an individual head count method. Sampling 
might be combined wi'tK projection techniques, for example, to screen 
for pockets o/need outside critical counties. In many states, it should 
* be possible to combine sampling techniques with some individual 
counting because the individual approach is. required for a periodic 
. ' scfeeninn>f Aid to Families for Dependent Children (AFDC) under 
Title XIX of the Social Security Act. Althoygh the purpose of this 
tracking is different, the information could utilized.^ 

In at least one state, the feasibility of a statewide individual tracking 
syst^ was expjored. Tennessee hired a computer expert to examine 
^ the possibility of building a child development computer data system. 
He examined, as one possibility, a statistical survey model on an in- 
dividual child basis. Information gathered on each, child at birth 
would be updated continuoi;«ly. Such a system would, in six year*, 
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provide comf^lete mfurmatiun about all children in t^e state^eunger 
than first graders because each individual record would be com- 
prehensive. It wuulji elinjinate the duplication and double counting 
that plague planners. The feasibilitv studv 'v,as completed, but the in- 
formatiun retrieved is being used onlv within the Tennessee Office of 
Child Development for planliing parpK^ses. The question of confiden- 
tialitv of information retrieved is presentlv being studied h\ leg&l 
authorities? With such a svstem, however, it t^ould be possible to get 
an estimate uf the actual benefits of full-scale individual tracking and 
an iD^iitij^j^ of whether, in fact, such an individual count produces - 
resutts substantiallv different from sampling techniques. 

COSTS ► 

Data-gathering costs will var> significantly, depending on the 
variables selected as criteria and the ea:&e of access to the data. For 
Idaho to ct)mplete a review of existing data and gather additional data 
relevant to child development planning, the total procedure took one 
vear and cost $72,000. Texas budgeted approximateh §200,000 for a 
one V ear effort Xo develop a plan for a statewide comprehensive early 
childhood program, including a needs assessment and informatipn 
system. 
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The Public Relations Effort 



The entire data-gathering process be of httle use unless public 
awarenes.*; of th^ effort— and pubhc in\olvement m interpreting the 
re^ult^-are gi\en high prioritv Without such public interest. liiere is 
little likelihood thai programs to meet established need can be ade- 
quatel> developed The legislature v^ill Qeed to be con\inced'rtiat the 
public v.ants what the planners sav it needs. -^-"^ 

There are several specific steps that a state might consider it works 
out its planning and j)ublic*^lations goals. Initiallv. however, the 
l^roces's of data interpretation should be carefullv examined. At issue 
IS whether the data gatherers and state planners should "telF' the 
public what the collected information means to program 
development, or whether the information should be reported without 
official interpretation £pr public reaction and analysis. To some ex- 
J '-tent, of course, the cjata gatherers and planners will have made in- 
terpretations and drawn conclusions about the meaning of informa- 
tion collected. But it seems important to the overall impact of such an 
. effort \hax emphasis be placed upon public interpretation and evalua- 
tion of the data as it is collected. Public involvement and interest, as 
conclusions are reached, are likelv to have more broad-reaching and 
long-term resOlts. j 

Experience indicates, howe\ef, that some interpretation assistance 
should be a\ailable Experts in planning and those who have worked 
in the field who v^jll undoubtedly have th^ir own opinions should be 
encouraged suggest the implications of tertain outcome^. But final 
interpretations j?hould be the, result of cooy)erative analysis of the 
planners and professional data gatherers and the public. Both Idlho 
and Texas set up mechanisms to accomplish such an effort. .1 ' 

The purpose of a state public information program in the early 
childhood field— in conjunction with ^^a needs assessment ef^ 
fort —should be to: ^ 

ri) Focus public attention on the importance of the formative 
years in a childV development. 

(2) Provide infr)rmation about existing programs and services for 
young children. 

(3» EncouraJ^e public interpretation of data collected in the needs 
• assessment and planning process. 

« (4) Solicit public*^support Cor ^ongoing and proposed early 

childhood servicesy 

.Responsibility for developmertt and implementation of a state public 
.information program should be assigned b> the governor to one agency 
or grpup that has broad involvement in the early childhood field. If a 
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statewide coordinating council or office of child development has been 
established, or if coordinating ^nd plannin^duties have been assigned 
to an existing state agenc>, that would be the logical choice. 

The designated group or ageac> should consider a varietv of public in- 
formation activities. A first step would be to analvze present public 
awareness of the pros and cons of earlv childhood programs and their 
current avaiJabilitv m the state. Among the groups to be looked at 
would be^ state legislators, postsecondar5» institutions training 
professional and paraprofessional personnel, earlv childhood program 
administrators in all fields (health, mental health, day care, 
education, etc.), parent groups^ the general public, the press. If it is 
determined that the awareness is low in some or all of these groups, at 
would be logical to develop a plan to provide information -to the 
appropriate audiences through the appropriate media. It might be 
useful, for example, to prepare a concise presentation of the benefit^^ of 
earlv childhood programs, the misrepresentations that sometimes 
result when earlv childhood programs are interpreted priftiarilv as 
earl> schoolihg in classroom situations, a summary of the kinds of ac- 
tivities that other states are undertaking and the cost factors, in- 
cluding cost benefits, that might -be involved, 

.Special-interest reports might be initiated in the^ printed, radio and 
television media bv bringing existing happenings to public attention 
(e.g.. a day care program for migrants operating in a bus, the han- 
dicapped child who is given early remedial treatment because 
speciallv tfained staff could make an earlv diagnosis). The useof radio 
and television public servic^spots should be explored. The Federal 
Communications Commissicm now requires the commercial stations 
to provide some air time at no cost for public service purposes. 

In addition, newsworth> happenings could be planned with a view 
toward press coverage. Nationall> known political and educational ex- 
perts could be invited to corjsult with the governor and |taff with 
appropriate press conferences. A statewide governors', congressrinen's, 
state agenc> or legislative conference on earl> childhood develppment ' 
could be planned with appropriate publicit>. Several states have* held 
such meetings with significant success. ' 

Specific informational materials might be developed about existing 
services in conjiunction with those groups already interes?fed in such an 
effort (like Community Coordinate Child Care Comjnittees (4-C) and 
regional HEW offices}. Pamphlets for special ethnic groups in their 
languages with ca|;eful local distribution would be of particular 
benefit in some are». For example, a guide for migrants, in Spanish, 
could outline local services available^flnd how to get them. 

Among the steps the Texas Office of Earl> Childhood Development 
took was the preparation of 2.5 newspaper articles on early childhood 
development for use by dail> or weekl> papers tljfDughout the state. 
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the initiation of a weekl> question and answer column for similar dis- 
tribution and an annual ryx)rt for th^ office itself. The first stor>' the 
office prepared was sent to some 600 papersihroughout Texas and was 
run by almost 450 of them. 

An organized effort should be made to identif>-^d involve es« 
tablisbed organizations in -the dissem^ation of information and in 
working with the state legislature. In most st^X^here are a number 
of groups interested or potential^ interest^^ in the earl> childhood 
field These include the League of Women Voters, the League of 
Jewish Women. Jhe National Organization of Women, the Commis- 
sion on thi Status oY Women, the Commission on Children and Youth, 
advisor>' councils set up under federal legislation such as for Tit^i of 
the Elementar>/Secondar>' Education Act and Title XX of the SocVl 
Security Act. the board and polic> groups of Head Start, hospital and 
dental auxiliaries, the Junior League, and state affiliations of national 
organizations such ed the State Association for the Education of 
Young Children and the State Association for Childhood Education 
International. . » -r 

An adequate budget should be developed and funds made available 
for such an effort. It is estimated that a minimum budget for this por- 
tfon of the state assessment and planning effort should cover one full- 
time staff person @S20,000 per year, one full-time secretarv' @S7,000 
per year, and Si 5,000 for miscellaneous costs such as printing, 
mailing, phone, etc., fi>r a first-year total of $42,000. The Texas Office 
of Early Childhood Development expanded to approximately $90,000 
and required a staff of six for its information dissemination objective. 
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The Needs Assessment Process in 
Idaho 

By Howard Schrag, Ph.D. 
Director 

Idaho Institute of Human Development 

: • 

i. 

The Idaho Office of Child Development (OCD)' was created by an ex- 
ecutive order issued on N6vember 15, 1971. Creation of the Idaho 
OCD b> Governor Cecil D. Andrus was the result of a commitment 
from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) in 
Washington. D.C.. the federal HEW Region X. the federal Office of 
Child Development, and* the Idaho State Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Children arid Youth. 

The need for such an office was noted when the Idaho 
Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth attempted to* 
accjuire information concerning children in the state from birth to age 
6. The committee ultimately concluded that although children's 
needs could be defined, how well they were m^ and what services, 
were provided cuuld not be identified unless a major study was under 
taken. Hence, the executive order charged the Idaho Office of Child 
Development with the responsibilit> of* investigating all services 
available in the state to children from birth to age 6. 
» 

The office was asked to identify gaps and duplications in services, 
with the responsibilitv of developing a comprehensive implementa- 
tion plan designed to eliminate such duplications and designed to 
provide needed programs to fill existing service gaps. In fulfilling this 
respon&ibilit>, the office was charged with making an extensive fiscal 
review of state and federal program funds and developing program im- 
plementation priorities. 

In general, the philosophy underlying these responsibilities was to 
make services available to and supportive of the basic family unit. 

In order to assess the needs, it was necessary to develop a conceptual 
model that helped describe the needs in operatibnal terms. A model 
based upon the life of a child from before conception to 6 years of age 
was-utilized, and points along this continuum where less than optimal 
outcomes could occur were noted, e.g., rubella (German measles) can 
cause handicapping in the unborn child- if contracted by the mother 
during the first trimester of pregnancy. The needs assessment then 



• Expanded in July 1974 ^t^he Idaho Institute of Human Development 
(IIHD) by use of existing legislation. 
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centered around th^ points and the appropriate action (making per- 
tinent refeurces available and aiding in their utilization} that could be 
taken to prevent undesirable outcomes. The model thus became an 
educational preventive, early inter^-ention and. in general, family- 
support inodel. ^ 

Before any survey activities were undertajcen. a search for all existing 
data was mitiated. The search saved gathering data that already ex 
isted and. at times provided information in compiled form that-would 

. u° ^^""^'^^ *>'P^ °f information we/e uncovered • 

that shodd be available m other st^ftes as well. The sources for this in- 
' formatioii included census data, vital health statistics and special 
studies by various departments or offices. Some of the agencies that 
supplied relevant data included the Idaho Comprehensive Health 
Planning Department. Children and Family Sen-ices in the Depart- 
ment of Social and Rehabilitative Services and the state Planning and 
t-ommpijity Affairs Department. During this search, we often. found 
that significant data had been gathered but remained in raw form 
Uurofficethen made arrangements to summarize the data and render 
It in meaningful form. This type of data proved to be of greatest value 
because it provided measurements over .several years therebv in- 
dicating trends. ^ 

' THE PROCESS 

Charged with the responsibilities issued in tlie executive order and 
having developed the conceptual model identifying needs, the Idaho 
OC D launched six major and two other activities. Forming the base of 
the needs assessment process in Idaho, our major activities included: 

/I) A vendoh&iirj^, whi|:h examined the providers of children's 
services. 

(2) A clientele survey, which looked at the users of such services ^ 
(.3) A pre; pen- and postnatal survey, which studied both con- " 
sumers and vendors of services pertinent to those parts of a child's life ' 
before, during and for one year following birth., . 

^?'P'J?""'^>' speak-outs. held strategically statewide to gather 
attitudinal information from consumers of services. 
■ u-ii^^ A literature review, to broaden 6ur knowledge base regarding 
children through age 6. .. . *. eo'u'"e 

(6) A review of all Idaho legislation-relative to children. • 

With the results of the surveys in hand, it was possible for the OCD > 
staff to profile the various factors and to pror^eed with two other ac- 
tivities: ♦ • # 

(1) Correlate fhe needs and the services elicited by the surveys 
with their appropriateness and acceptability by the public. 
^- (2) 'Identify barriers to the resj^Iation of existuig needs. 
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The Vendor Survey 

ThefirM nrajor act!\it> was what we called an Agencv Ser\icBSun^>, ^ 
or the \€nd*tr survey It was carried out b\ three research assistants 
whu attempted to locate everv agency, public or*pri\ate. that was - • 
providing ser\Keiv to children in the state of Idaho The methodolog\ 
used wa> i^imilar t^rthat emplo\ed in gathering census'infnrmation, m 
that It coipprisOd face-to-face interviews with, m'this case, the direc- 
tors or asvsi'^tant directors of each agentv Those tvpes of agencies m- 
clu3ed in this survev w^re. da> care centers. da\ care homes^ 
kindergartens, organizations such as planned parenthood, the Elks 
arrd Lion>, aod public agertcie^ such as health, welfare aad education. 

The vendor survev attempted to identify sources*of funding, types of 
.servae.' number of children served (this nymber was broken cJpwn into 
th<ihe Ncreened, diagnosed and tr^^ated for such services as medical, 
educational, etc.) "and cost per child, in addition, each director or •* 
assistant director (if th^ types of agencies nairied "above, where per- 
tinent. wa> .asked to provide the number of children screened,- 
diagnosed or treated tf^rrjugh the previous four fiscal vears,,This infor-:, 
matinn latpr* provided a projected growth rate of^particular service. 

» ♦ 

Oncethe vendur survev was completed, it was utilized in two ways, il) 
t(* ideniifv all resources that were available and the specific needs the> 
wer^ meeting and (2i to provide information concerning both overlaps 
"and gaps in term> of the needs being fulfilled through the identified 
- resources. ^One of the spin-off values of the vendor survev was the 
publication of .SVrturs for Children and Families in the State of Idaho 
(Idaho or/A SuL(mber 1972/. which catalogued approximately 95 
percent of the services available at the time. 



The Clientele Survey - y 

' In conjunction with the vendor survev, a seccjnd undertaking was in- 
itiated—the ilifntf'le suney This survev interv iewed at random 962 
families that had children from birth to 6 >ears of age. Within thef^^e 
lamilijE's preschooj children were found. Again, the proce.ss con- 
sisted i*{ face-lo-face interviews, arranged bv appointment, with the 
parents and the children in the family. 

Information gathered bv the interview included the following, name of 
the respondent, address, citv and countv. age. sex, race, educational 
level and emplovment. The same tvpe of information was obtaine'd for 
the spouse. Marital status was determined, and income ranges were 
used to establish the approxi^mate yearlv income. Additionally, hous- 
data were gathered concerning whether the house was rented or 
owned, whether all the plur^bing facilities were in place ^ind if all 
kitchen facilities were installed. A density fact/^r w^s calculated 
(n>orns per pjrsonK inside-outside plav areas were evaluated fer ade- 
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^quacv. and interior and exteriot &afetN ha2ards-were noted, as well as 
such factors as cleanliness and sanitation. . - ' * 

Each preschool child was listed bs name, age and sex^nformation 
was then gathered concerning the child's social, informational and 
language attainment. Developmental scales were used so that the in- 
terviewer could make these assessments and so that, the iftfoririation 
netes&arv tu a>sess the developmental level iri the previously men- 
tioned areas uf attainment could be solicited from the mother or the 
^ father.. 

^ • 

A i>eries of general know ledge' questions was asked, including .such 
things a> where one could obtain immunizations and family planning 
tnfo;'mation. Queries were also made as fo whether the family visited a 
pediatrician or familv ^doctor, how often famil> members visited the 
dwttur, whether they had ever been refused health services and ideal 
famik" size . • . 

Inft;rniation conceding the utilization^of agencies was ^^slicited!. 
Parents were asked if thev had ever used an agencv and, if so. what 
type uf service was pn/vfded and if thev \lere satisfied or dissatisfied 
with that service. 

^ Questions relating to child care were included in the survey, and an 
attempt was niade to determine its utilisation for employment^ 
leisure, schooling or other types of activities. The following 10 
categories of ^hild care were used. (1) hours in scfiool, (2) self-care, (3) 
sibling care. (4J care by a r-elative or friend living with the family, (5> 
care bv a relative or friend outsjde of the home, (6) hired sitter in the 
home. {7)-hired sitter outside of the home, (8) faipilv day care home, 
(9t group day care home and (10) ,day care centers. Each type of care 
was rated as satisfactory or unsati^actoty . Further information was 
.^jlicited ct>ncerning the number of hours the care wa& utilized and the 
co<T't per hour. " ' 

Several opinion and attitude questions were posed regarding child 
development programs, including whether such programs would be 
viewed if thev were available on television, whether child develop- 
ment material such as brooklets and pamphlets would be utilized if 
they were available |nd what types of preschool propanus they would 
like to see in their community. 

The clientele survey aL^o irfcluded a health form for each child. It 
sought to obtain information concerning the child's immunization 
record and anv chronic and.acute health conditions. This latter infor- 
mation mcluded' questions relating to accidental injuries usually oc- 
curring Within the home ox in the neighborhcif^d. Motor vehicle safety 
practues were evaluated for such things as the use of safety belts or 



. safety seats. Finallv * the surv.^y iclentified aoj? handicapping con- 
ditions the child or children might h&y^. 

Once this part of the facp-to-face CQOsumer intervi^ was completed, 
a final _4nst,rument wa.s left with jeach parent for evaluating .the 
nutritional intake of his or her child. The ifttmiewer explained how to 
xL»e the instrument, which con^Isted^ in part, of a sheet of instructions 
•indicating how the foods v;^ere»to be Ksted, Actual data obtained in* 
eluded the time of dav the food %a& eaten, a description of the f^d, 
the amount* and whether it was ,eaten at hoi$e or elsewhere. Ad- 
diti<^nal information regarding the use of vitamin or mineral 
supplements was solicite.d. Information of this t>pe was recorded for 
thr^e consecutive .da>s and then the parent mailed the information to 
the Idaho OCD in a prepaid envelope. 

prenatal Perinatal and Postnatal Survey 

The third major activitv wa^ a surve> dealing with consumers and 
vendors of service in the prenatal, perinatal and postpatal portions of 
a child's life. It was carried out In conjuiKtion with the Western Inter- 
state Coi^mission on Higher Education (WTCHE) in Boulder, Colo- 
xddiK and with Ralph J. Wedgewood^ chairman of the department of 
a/b»tetrics and gvnecologv of the Universit> of Washington Medical 
School. ' . . ^ V . - ' 

Two medical students, one from the Universit> of Washington aj?d 
tme frogt the UniveTsIt> of Oregon; conducted the surve> throughout 
Idaho. Thev interviewed phvsicians la acquire information about 
hospitals and examined, under the authoi'it> of, the state health 
department, individijial maternal and child records. To preserve con- 
fident ialit>, patient records were presented without names. The 
phvsician interview queried the doctors' utilization of genetic 
diagni^stic studie» and counseling services and solicited opinions con- 
cerning the improvement of prenatal care. It' asked questions 
regarding the first 4ime cont^t^t or medical care was sought among 
their patient population b> tcimester, as well as the number of 
deliveries .each doctor made dJfring the >ear, the* t> pes of services the 
dcjctor pn)Vided during the postnatal year and the percentage of 
patienth using all to none of the postdeIiver> visits to the child's doc- 
tor. . . • 

Questi«>ns regardin^the use* of lab facilities were^sked, cases of lead 
poisoning were documented and the number of infants born to drug- 
addicted mothers was obtained. Information concerning the provision 
of famil> planning services, b> referral or b> the individual physician, 
wa.s .M;licited- The average monthl> initial request rates for abortion 
referral services were sought, as well as the percentage of these re- 
quests involving married women and the percentage involving high- 
nsk situations. The .percentage ulti/natel> receiving abortions was es- 
timated, on 



Individual record forms for the child and the mather recorded such 
things.a.s-tlie length of gestation, sibling order, historv of congenital 
anomalies or other risk situations. It sought information ofi the use of 
special medical procedures.:during deliver., the t\pe of birth presenta- 
tion and the presence of diseases in the mother Aat ma> have com- 
plicated the pregnancv. Forms were also reviewed for APGAR scores 
(a .^cale of 1 to 10, used .Toutindy to judge arj infant '9 physical 
responses and condition— color, heart note, muscle tone, reflexes ar\d 
tn—at one minute and fit e minutes after birthl The percent of poor 
scores \^as noted Hospitals were queried for information on equip- 
ment necessary to administer oxvgen, to monitor respirations, and for. 
the incabation of infants. The availability of various kinds of con- 
sultants, including neurologists, anesthesiologists,, radiologists and 
surgeons, was also determined. 

Another major question on this survey regarded the transport of sick 
newborns to other medical centers for specialized care and what kind 
of transportation was available. Inforxnaiion- was also, solicited 
regardingthe availabiMty of the equipment and expertise necessar>' 
for newborn or fetal e.xchange 'transfusions of blood and for fibrinogen 
and other transfusions for maternal bleeding, and for the administra- 
tion of RHO human immune globulin.*. 



Information <Tbtained in this surv-e> was then compiled, and a 
technical volume entitled. Prenatal, Perinatal and Postnatal Status of 
Children in Idaho. 197-1 was issued by the^ Idaho OCD, 

The Community Speak'Outs ^ 

The fourth major activity attempted to obtain coftimunitv input 
concerning the needs of children as those needs were viewed in the 
various communities. This part of the project was sponsored by a 
Community Coordinated Chi^d'Care (4-C) grant received from HEW 
in Washington, D.C. The public sgeakouts were the major vehicle for 
obtaining' this information and were held in major planning areas 
throughout the state in order to provide adequate input from .the 
various planning regions. 

Inforniation obtained through the speak-out.s indicated that com- ' 
munities vie\3.'ed some of thejr major problems primarily in terms of 
needed services. That is, they wanted quality d^y care, infant dav , 
care, day care with sliding fees, kindergartens, more preschool screen- 
ing and early diagnosis of.probl*is, well- and sick-child clinics and 
more early educational opportunities. The n^^ed for more and better 
day care was mentioned most frequently. * , ' 



*\Ed R}{() human immunp f^lohulin i\ f^upn h\ injection to Rh nonatae 
mffthrrs nftrr dpfupn of an Rh positup hah\ to pr^upnt thedfh elopmpni in 
the mother of nntihodips that mif^ht ndirrsph affect th^ np:ft pre^nnncx, if 
that hab\ is aho Rh positive \ ^ *^ 
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Next iTi frequenc> came reference to some type of earlv interv^ention 
and prevention programs for children who ^are handicapped or poten- 
tidllv^ handicapped. Pertinent commejits ranged from expressing a 
desire for more earlv diagnosis of pi-oblems and special education 
'programs at the preschool level to programs for the mentally retarded 
and programs fur those children with a speech handicap or 1 hose 
showing a lag in early developmental skills. 

The Literature Review 

The fifth major undertaking -was a review of the literature relative to 
the period extending from before conception through 6 years of age. 
This was a verv broad reviejv and a vital part of the needs assessment 
pruees^ in that it formed ibf^ rationale and basis for further planning 
and pn»j{ram development for children's service in Idaho. i,e., it pro- 
vided inli>rmatinn cuncernmg programs that had the potential for 
meeting nmls made evident in the assessment: 3. 

. r 

Fur instance, if a need is demonstrated or assumed for prevent- 
ing birth defects caused by expcTsure to German measles during preg- 
nancy.. * program designed to meet that particular need can be 
reali^stically initiated. Rubella vaccine can be administered any- 
time txt^k-pt during pregnancy and three months before conception, 
thereby protecting potential mothers- from contracting German 
measles during a pregnancy. Such action is intended to safeguard the 
unburn children uf pregnant wt^men who might otherwise contract the. 
disease.* ('rtie^e inoculations are usually given in dhildho^d?) As this 
example indicates, a program can be set up and administered so that 
crises such as the German measles epidemic, which -occurred 
nationally in 1966 and left in its wake an estimated 35,000 han- 
dicapped children, need not happen. 

The,review was alj>u important in the sense that it provided informa- 
tion about where programs thus far have failed to meet a need. For ex- 
ample, such a need caabe demonstrated with relationship to certain, 
viruses, yet the technolugical, capabilities to prevent outbreaks of such 
viral diseases are nut available and, hence, a program aimed at com- 
plete prevention cannot be developed. 

A Legislative Review ' 

The Aspen Systems Curporatiun, a computer-information firn/based 
111 CJermantuwh, Maryland, was asked to perform a.search of the Idaho 
(\)ik for all statutes pertaining to children. This was the sixth major 
activity and pruviried quick and easy access tp statutesVelating to 



llEd It ^an'nou he drtprminpd h\ a bloud test*if cinindiiidual has hpen ex- 
pi^std tit (urman mtasUs Lau s in somp states nou Kequire that thin test be 
iia rn to u nmen for issuance of a rnaniaue^ license | 
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i^eneeck of children. Information conteming the need foj changes in 
• 'nhe statutes was ftequentl> obtained during tffe^ vendor stfcvey or b> 
J contact with child dev^elopment specialists outside the state.., 

* • ' * 
COMPILATION OF flESULTS . 

1 The discussion of ifeeds, programs and statutes demonstrated the 
reason for initrating a vendor sarve>. a consumer surve>c a review of 
the literature^ a^cocle review, and a prenatal, perinatal and^^stnatal 
sur\e> . T\\e infomiftionigained from these activities was thM placed 
in profile fofm. .Figure 1 p)i(?vides an example of some of the needs 
studied and the iresources being used, to meet these needs. Close ex- 
amination T^i'eSls ^iuplication in services, overlapping of the privat^ 
and public sectors (tax-supported) and gaps in the services deliver?^ 
system^ . ^ " . ^ ' ' •.; 

The estimates of met and unmet needs can be made as complicated 
or as simplified as one wisHes. For instance, in Idaho it has been deter- 
, mined that slight^, more than 52 percent of all.the^state*s children 
were up to date on their booster immunizations. (This, however, may 
, not be accurate for rubella, rubeola or other immunizations if graphed 
separMely. Each one of those Qoxxld be broken dpwn individually and 
represented in' the same banner.) ^ * i ' 

It should be noted that the vertical isb^is on the left part of the chart 
represents 100 percent need, this does not necessaril> mean 100 per- 
cent of the pppulation. For example, with regard to immunizations, 
onl^ 85 percent uf the child popqjation (0-6 years) in Idaho needs to be 
immunized in order to prevent an outbreak or epidemic. Hence, since 
the need Is onl> 85 percent, slightly more than 50 percent of that need 
has been met in Idaho. If one assumes that 85 percent of the state's 
children require immunization if epidemics areitobe avoided, then an 
estimate of need can be arrived at by multiplying the state'^ popula- 
tion of children, birth to age 6, by 85 percent. 

It is then not difficult to determine the size of unmet need by referring 
to the clientele survey results and projecting the number of children 
actually immunized. Similarly, estiipates can be macfeof the number 
of children with visual or auditory impairments since percentages per 
child population of these impairmeqts are generally known to be 0.2 
percent and 1.5 p^cent respectively. 

In Idaho, estimates ot amount of need wer^ also made in sych areas as 
nutrition, child abuse, prenatal care, special education and other 
categories of special need. Difring the survey, examples of need were 
fuund that were somewhat^surprising. For example, a^pfdent preven- 
tion had virtually no ^active program intervention in the state, yet 
approxinriatel> one third dr more of the total pop^ation of young 
children are injured each year to the extent that they must receive 
treatment from a physician. The only apparent groups working in this 



area ate p^vate ones that work on a national basis using public media 
time in order lo convey their message. * 

* 

This t>pe of protiling can be used with a \anet> of needs and 
pnj^ams as illustrated in the figure. An additional example is that of 
nutrition where two-thirds or less of the Recommended Dietar\' 
Allowance < RDA» was being received bv 64 percent of the children in- 
clladed in the 5Uf\ev, vet the U S. Department of Agriculture honi^ ex- 
' tenMon programs had touched fewer ^han one percent of the homes in- 
volved in the J^rc*^y * . 

Child Care Sen ices 

Table 1 reviews the tvpe^ of child care twitlj related* factors) used 
ih Idahf» The data, gathered during 1972. divided the types of 
care into nine categories This table shows that onl>*tw'o percent of 
respondents used dav care centers, one percent^used'group dav care 
homes and four percent used familv dav care hflro^s for a total of, 
appfTjximatelv seven percent using these types of facilities. The 
remainder used bitters outside or within the home, friends or relatives 
outside or within the home, sibling care^or self-ca^. 

The "alternatives wanted" w^re calculated, in an attempt to indicate 
in which direction a shift might occur, for those who were dissatisfied. 
The informatioa showed that a general shift toward sitters in one's 
own home or toward the dav care center is likel> to occur with those 
\vho express dissatisfaction with their present child care arrangement. 
It can also be noted that the hours of utilization per month increased 
as one progressed from self-care to day care center utilization. 



ATTITUDINAL PERCEPTIONS 

When a'comprehehsive profile, of the needs in a state or community 
hak been completed, the next step involves the meshing of those needs 
v.ith the acceptance of their existence b> the public and tTie public's 
willingness to participate in meeting those identified needs. Various 
activities can be utilized to obtajn a general indication gf the public's 
potential response to the needs as evaluated b> the' organization. 
These methods include public forums such as the speak-outs, public 
polls, hearings, etc. 

It has been noted in Idaho that the public forum or speak-ouf con- 
stituted a major vehicle for input in the planning of programs. Ad- 
ditionallv. an attempt was made to evaluate certain differences ex- 
isting " between conservative and liberal groups. Usin^ Osgood's 
.Semantic Differential Technique*, the most conservative county and 



•rharles E OsgiKid and James G. .Snider, eds.. Semantic Differential Techni- 
que (Chicago. and Newark. N.J.: Aldine & Atherton. 1972). 
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the most liberal couJit\ in the state (as detemined bv voting records 
of the 1972 Presidential election), .were polled with regard to con- 
, notative responses concerning both needs and services. 

A v^ord of caution is appropriate. Th'roughout this entire process one 
must be asvare of the separation of needs and services. For instance, 
nutntiun. dental health, appropriate famiK emiTonmenl. and proper 
phv5ical. cognitive, moral and social development mav be con- 
sidered needs. Services provided to meet some of these needs mav in- 
clude parent training, preschool screening, foster care services. -day 
care homes, child welfare services, private health clinics, com- 
munitv -funded programs. child counseling and mental therapv. 

Some results of the sem^antic differential technique can be observed in 
Figure i The horizontal axis represents a judgment (evaluation) in 
terms of good or bad. valuable or worthless, or something of that 
nature (using a scale of 1 to 7, witH 1 being of no v alue and 7 of greatest 
value) The vertical axis represents a judgment in terms of whether 
the need is large or smalf (1 small and 7 large) or the program is weak 
or strong (potencv ). Needs, such as moral development and nutrition, 
were considered as ver> desirable, kinds of goals to tr> to obtain. The 
conservative and liberal groups did not vary greatlv in their mean 
responses to the majorit}" of items presented- 

H<^wever! differences can be noted with reference to terms such as 
familv size limits, divorce, welfare mothers and working mothers. 
* Because the conservative-liberal split in Idaho primariK involves 
specific vklue3, it could be anticipated that divorce, for example, 
might be evaluated veh low b\ one group and be somewhat more 
acceptable b> the other. One can assume that a great deal of affect 
wilt be attached to an **anchor term" such as diiorce, and predictions 
could be made as to which direction the effect will take. Hence, such 
terms 'wer^ used in the semantic differential survey. 

On the basis of. anchor terms, the means of other terms and their stan- 
dard deviations can then be evaluated to determine if they are 
appropriate in the development of materials to encourage the 
enhancement of child development programs in the state. One must 
be careful when the standard deviation is large and the term's mean is 
near the neutral point of 4 in the graph. This may indicate a rather 
flat or bipolar distribution that should be warning signs to prevent one 
from utilizing those terms in the development and discussion of 
statewide child development pro-ams. From that information, one 
can extract data that are acceptable to th^* community and represent 
unm^t needs. This information can (hen be disseminated to the public 
b> means of pamphlets or small booklets explaining the needs of 
children, the consequences of not meeting the needs and the types of 
resources necessary to meet those needs. 
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BARRIER IDExNTIFICATION 

A careful analysis of identified needs usuaih leads to the concluswn 
* that each need exists because of barriers that prevent its alleviation 
After analyzing the vanous needs found in our sur\'eys. we concluded 
that six major bamers could be identified arid categorized. These 
categories are large and do not refer to a single bamer but, rather, 
each ma\ include a number of sub-obstacles or barriers witl^entireK 
different definit-ions or meanings or modes of operation 

An-analog\ rna\ be fuund in taxonomic classification Classifications 
"^uch as mammals, birds, rept-iles. etc . contain within each class a 
great variety of families and species. Birds ma> var>' from flightless 
penguin^ to the rapid-wingedhumm^gbird It is the same with these 
M\ bntad classifications of barriers 

The barriers we have identified include administrative and 
organizational barriers, fiscal, legislative, technological, social 
and informational (communication) barriers. These ^ix barriers, if 
thought of in the broad sense, seem to encompass most of the 
problems one must manipulate in order to meet needs. Table 2 
presents a list of some of the' needs found through the survey and 
barriers that seem to exist, thus preventing the amelioration of each 
need As can be obser\ed from Table 2. the major barrier appears to be 
that of inadequate^ or improf^er information or communications 
^v^tems. This barrier refers primarilv to the provision of adequate 
child development information to -potential and present parents, 
legislators and government officials, ' 

The //sea/, administratke /organizational and the legtslatue barriers 
are responses of the political svstem. Thev mav have both positive and 
negativ-e impacts In the past, these political responses have tended to 
establish specific administrations and organizations through legisla- 
tion and finance for the amelioration of specific needs. At the present 
time this approach is questionable. While this type of activity has 
proven beneficial, it has also presented certain limitations by 
attempting to legislate programs rather than to protide a process 
whereby needs mav b^ assessed and programs then developed to meet 
those needs. Hence, if needs are not equivalent throughout the region 
of jurisdiction, the legislation of prograhis tends to perpetuate existing 
inequalities. A better approach would ujtimarel> be to legislate a 
process v/herebv needs mav be assessed, programs developed and in- 
dilators u«ie^l to monitor progress tovvard achieving the goal of meeting 
identified need«i. 



Using this type of process should ultimately lead to more relevant 
A programming. Development of manpower able to utilize the process 
could be the first step in shifting from legislating programs to 
legislating a process whereb> needs may be more effectivelv met. 
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Various processes can be used to remove or modif> some of the '\ 
barriers. Reorganization and reassignment of job activities hase^ 
upon objectives concerning alleviation o£. needs can have the desired* 
outcome of removing at least some administrative or organizationaJ 
barriers. It is worthv to note that the three levels of government with 
their various regulations complicate this endeavor, as does the flow of 
fiscal resources within their vanous restnctioRs The private s&ctor 
presents an additional factor that must be considered. Coordination 
through the development of interagencv plans is another n^ethod of 
bringing resources to bear upon the areas of need. 

Some needs are neither highlv visible nor critical in nature, yet thev 
suffer from the effects of fiscal barriers. The entire area of prevention 
has been underfunded and lacks emphasis because it has neither 
characteristic (visibilitv or crisis nature). Removal of this bameV may 
well depend upon the removal of other barriers including infor- 
mational, technologrcal. sociological, etc. The'traditional lobbying ef- 
fort represents the process that is utilized most often in removing this 
and the. legislative barrier. 

Social barriers are more difficult to handle because they involve 
values, mores and e^thics. One wav of approaching unacceptable or 
•controversial issues is to raise tangential issues that are acceptable 
and that mav ultimateJv result in the basic need surfacing and being 
accepted. Such acceptance calls for a change in behavior and at- 
titudes, a difficult and*lengthv process. For example, witness the 
lifestvle changes that must occur during the 1970s and 1980s m order 
to accommodate basic technological pc^fajems in the areas of energv 
conser\-ation and utilization. 
^ — ^ t o 

Technological barriers frequentlv involve either fiscal or infor- 
mational barriers and breakthroughs in their development often take 
a great deal of time. -For example, the threat of rubella and its poten- 
tial damage in terms of handicapped children was recognized in the 
early 1940s, yet the serum needed to counteract the virus was not - -^-^ 
developed until the late 1960s. Its development was slow ancl required 
much time and energv. The process involved in the removal of the 
technological barrier is frequentlv that of scientific investigation. 

The last barrier, the informational barrier, mav prove to be the most 
• easily overcome. Communications s>stems, such as the telephone, 
television and radio and printed' media, are viable means of dis- 
seminating needed information. In selecting a medium, one must con- 
sider the audience he wishes to reach, media usage and motivational 
levels at various times. ^ 

While all of these barriers^ mav act singlv or in unison to promulgate 
the need, appropriate anal>sis and action cart lead to manipulation or 
removalT>f the barrier and amelioration of the need. We have basically 
reviewed a process that can be a't)plied to most need assessments. 

er|c -^I 



REVIEW OF THE PROCESS 

In review, assessing children's needs in Idaho involved. 

(1) Developing a philosophy upon which a model is based. ^ 

(21 Defining the boundaries of the model. ^^^J^^^ ^ 

* 

(31 Searching for existing data. 

U) Developing instruments to collect missing data. 

(5) Integrating the need and program data in a meaningful form. 

(6) Analyzing barriers to the alleviation of needs. 

(7) Assessing public responsiveness, ^> — 

(8) Utilizing processes available to remove or manipulate barriers 
in order to obtain desired outcomes.. 

Later, when one initiates appropriate programs to meet specific needs, 
he will ^Iso want to initiate a program to monitor the progress of such 
alleviation. (Social indicators again become a valuable tooL) Each 
planner will find that the process contents will differ depending upon 
the subject under review and the information at hand. However, the 
process \t'fll remain. basically the sam6 for most assessments of need. 
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The LING Child Care 
Services Assessment* 

By JohnHawes 
Executive Director 
Learning Institute of North Carolina (LINC) 

The statewide assessment of child care services in North Carolina 
developed from a genuine concern for the welfare of voung children in 
the. state expressed bv public officials and officials in private, 
professional and service organizations and others. 

It was the direct result of a conference^held in February 1972 spon- 
,sured bv two foundations whose primary commitments were to the 
support of educational programs in North Carolina— the Mary 
^^Revnolds Babcoek Foundation and the Z, Smith Reynolds Foun- 
" dation. The two foundations were receiving an increasing number of 
requests for funds to support child care programs throughout the 
state. Bv calling together a group of people who were knowledgeable 
about child care services in North Carolina, staff members of the two 
foundations hoped to develop some directions for the most effective 
ways to use their funds. 

It quicklv became evident at this conference that even those^rsons 
working most closed with the topic had very little real data ahoHi the " § 
status of out-of-home child care in fhe state. It was agreed by loar- ^ 
ticipants at the conference that before informed decision's ci^Uld be , 
made, not onlv b> the foundations but b> professional ^ouDs and *. « 
public officials, hard facts indicating what needs existed ;vQula have ^ I 
to be gathered. */ M * » r 

. f . V • • 

About North Carolina ' ^ \ ' ^ ^ i ' 

North Carolina is the l'2th largest state in the .niti^A vith^a* # 
population of about 5.25 million i^ersons. jKer^ ^re nerfrlyX^ fhjllion 
families and some 530,000 ch>ldreg un^er.G'-^^aff of a|e.'Abput ona-, ' \, 
half (214,000) are children ofj^other^^wfo w<ifcif or Avho w^tWwork. ' 

The state ma> be div ided geftgrefplhi^allv^rdto'three nfajor reg^ns,/tfie//' 
eastern coastal plains, the c^nlral' ptedn^ht r^^n the v^eft^rn f .*« 
mountain area. The populatlbfi is ratft^welUlistrib^jted tfirocjghoui 
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number of bmaH'cities located on a 200-mile arc through the piedmont 
region which support the bulk of the state's industry . The east aH^ the 
west are largel\ rural in character with an economv that is principalK 
agriculture related. ' , ^ ' 

The state of North Carolina has provided services for its» children and 
vouth through a varietv of means. Schooling'haslDeen compulsory for 
children ages 7 through 15 for man> years. For almost as long, it has 
been optional for 6->ear-o!ds. Currently, kindergartens are being 
phased into the public school system. Public* schools accommodate 
about 97.7 percent of the state's children who are enrolled in school. A 
numb^ of health and other social services support needs of children 
and their families, at least in theorv, but the deliverv of these services 
is varied due to -funding and to local, conditions. 
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THE PURPOSE 

It j& assumed bv some .that, (i) there is a shortage of child care serv - 
ic^, i2) many places refuse to accept handicapped children, (3) 
federal child care programs *do not serve all eligible children and at 
tihies are capriciously redirected so that they traumatize and neglect 
the children they were designed to serve, m^ny child care facilities 
offer custodial care rather than comprehensive services, (5) parent in- 
volvement is minimal and (6) many preschoolers fail to receive 
medical checkups and inoculations until they enter the public schools. 

Knowing that it would b^ difficult to obtain a strong commitment to 
act on these assumptions until they could be substantiated with con- 
crete statistics, the two foundations invited the Learning Institute of 
North Carolina (LINC) to develop a proposal for the conduct of a 
county-by -county survey of child care services. The proposal was 
accepted and funds were granted to LINC in the summer of 1972. 

The Learning Institute of North Carolina is a nonprofit corporation 
established in 1964 to engage ifx educational research and develop- 
ment within North Carolina. It is- sponsored by the state board of 
education, the Nortsh 'Carolina State University System and Duke 
l'nivef5it>. Its board of directors includes the chief executive officers 
and boafd members of the sponsoring org^^nizations, the governof of 
North Carolina serves as chairman o^the 'board. 4 

To help direct the study, an adviisory gf^up called the Children's iOO 
was formed by LINC in September 1972. iMembership of the 
Children's 100 was draw^n so as to be broadly representative of 
appropriate state and local agencies, colleges and universities,. , 
professional and civic organizations, operators of child care services 
and parents of children enrolled in preschool programs. 

.\lary ,Semans, a prominent civic leader in the state, was asked by 
.LINT to be chairman- of the Children's 100. She .established a com. ■ 
mittee .structure to carry out the functions of the group. In addition to' ' 



a steering committee, subcommittees were formed to study such 
topics as: ^ / ^ ' * ' . 

(1) Consiumer education, as it related to chiSd care services. 

(2) Ancillar>' services, such as tho^e obtainable from th^ 
departments of social s€rr\'ices and^health, etc. " 

(3) How to provide for a clearinghouse for human and material 
resources. * 

(4) The organization of state^ervices for children. 

An earU decision was made to conduct the assessment on a county- 
bv -countv basis and to survey a large sampling — over 50 percent— of 
all child care facilities identified. It was also determined tnat the siir- 
ve> ,would^. include **enrichment'^ programs like part^day 
kindergarten's and nurser> schools as well as day tare services. 

The Learning Institute asked the Durham (North Carolina) Com- 
munitv Planning Services Task Force on Day Care tojConduct a pilot 
i>tudv in Durham County (X.C.)ln November 1972 to test the survey 
materials and procedur.es. In Februarys 1^73 a report on Durham 
Countv child care was jiresented to civic leaders am, the bcal news 
media. The results of the pilot stud> indicated thatHie materials and 
procedures were basican> sound and that it was feasible to continue 
the sXatewide study as planned. 



THE STATEWIDE SURVEY 

Wjth survfv techniques, materials and procedures put into final form, 
and xirith the training program for volunteers tested, the statewide sur- 
vev got under wav. ' ■ ^ 

Volunteer* chairmen for each of the state's total 100 counties were 
recruited, and a series of eight regional meetings for chairmen was 
held in March 1973. The chairrnen then recruited and trained, 
volunteers in their counties from organization$ like the League of 
Women Voters, Junior League and garden clubs. About 600 volunteers 
were involved in the survey. * 

The Learning Institute compiled a list of known'dhild care services in 
each county, drawn from state registration and licensing applications 
and membership rolls of various professional early childhood ^ 
organizations and sept this^ist to the pertinent county chaj^ipan.The 
chairman then checked "the*lfsUgnd, using such sources as classified 
felephune director> listifigs and *n€wspaper advertisements, added 
any other services known t?? be.oper'ating in'th€;couoty. • . ^ 

The list w^s-'tlie^ returnee! to LFNC, where staff memb*e/s 'macte a 
.stratified fb> type of child Care servic^)^ random selection^ choosing 
about one-half of' the* child cate services in each category^ to brsur-,. 
veyed. *. . . 

Classification of Services . * ' ; . - v \ • 

The ke> factors used to cla^sifj- child care $er\KeswBr^knf^ttrofd(i(J^* 
tfpkTation and number uf children enrolled. Mariy. places thaucaUed* 



themselves dav care homes, kindergartens or nurser> schools were 
classified for the sur\ e.v as da> care centers. Some places were actually 
multiple-ser\'ice operations, for example, those having separate and 
special half-dav programs for 5-> ear-olds operated in cgnjunction with 
a day care center for younger children. For these multiple-service 
operations (day care centers and kindergartens, in this case) separate 
sets of data w-ere collected and entered for each program. There were 
.382 multiple-senice operations. 

Child care services were divided into four categories for the survey: 

(1) Day Care Centers, Six or more children are cared for in a 
program running four or more hours a dav (whether licensed or not). 

(2) Day Care Home. Two to five children are cared for in a non- 
relative s home for periods of four or more hours a day, or a mother of a 
^u^j^ child or children cares for other children (a total of up to five 
children, including her own) in her home on a regular basis for more 

» than four hours a day. 

(3) Sursery School. Any number of children younger than 5 years 
ot age are "cared for in a morning or afternoon program of fewer than 
four hours a day. 

(4) Kindergarten Five-year-olds are cared for in a morning or 
afternoon program of fewer than four hours a day, or there is a special 
program for 3-> ear-olds, regardless of daily (derating hours (140 of the 
L215 kindergartens apparently are open eignt or more hours a day). 
Number of children enrolled is not a consideration here for definition 
purposes.* 

^ • 

Insf ittitions;:gffering special care for preschoolefs, such as orphanages, 
^hospitals and*foster homes, were excluded from the survey^ 

; For the LINT suney, and for this report, the terms custodial care and 
comprehensiu^ care are defined as follows: 

''Custodial care provides for the safety of the child. It also 
prr^ides foQd appropriate to the age of the child and the number of 
hours the child is in attendance. 

Comprehensiie or deielopmental care, provides for the safety * 

and food needs of the child. In addition, it provides^ variety of health, 

educational or social services. 
• • 

This set of de^nitions, drawn directly from the LINC survey question- 
naire, represents the choices that child care services directors had to ' 
m^ke wheii classifying their programs. Clearly, there are a number of 
programs that offer services somewljere between or beyond these two 
definitions. 



Purvey Factors i ; ■ 

County chaiTi^en then made survey assignments to their volunteers, 
who ^interviewed r^^pre§entalives of the selected child care services to 
cnmplet^^ tht' questfonnaires. Mn?t interviews were personal and most 
^ere held \yith the director^ of the, child care service. 
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, Xhe sune> v/as conducted,at the same time that required licensing 
procedures fur day care facilities were first instituted ip t}je state, with 
a deadline for licensing and registration onK a few months awa\. 

. Although ihe -overwhelming majoritv of those selected for the sur\ev 
did coop^ate, those who r^fuse^ to be inter\iewed often cited licens- 
ing as the reason. ^Ian\ felt the LINT survev was somehow connected 
with the iicensipg effort or said the> had alreadv spent too much tirfie 
providing data abo.ut thoir operatiojjs to outsiders*. The majority of 
those who refused to be intef\iewed,were operators of ^\ care homes. 

The ohlv questions frequently unanswered were those asking for 
iTionthly perrchild and total operating costs. Almost 15 percent of 
those interviewed either refused to provide this information or said 
they did not know what their operating costs were. For those who 
refused to be interviewed, substitutes were selected, at random, bv 
categories. (See Appendix A for details of the questionnaire,) 

COUNTYHEPORTS , 

Between August and November 1973, LINC processed and interpreted 
the individual countv report^>. Copies of thef^e reports were Vrit to 
news media, schpol superintendents^ Children's 100 members, 
pediatricians, county survey chairmen, directors of cajj^pty:. 
departments of health, mental health' and social service^r^sttite'. 
legislators, and county commission chairmen in each of the state s'lOO 
counties. - 

\. ' 
Extensive' coverage of the county surveys, and of the resulting 
repcjrts, w^s given by news media across the state. Articles appeared 
in virtuafl^?<every .newspaper in the state. In addition, 78 radio stations 
dnd 10 telev ision 'stations carried public sjprvice announcements abuut 
the survey, and 8 t'elevisiT)n stations ,carried in-depth discussions 
about the survey on interview programs featuring countv survev 
chairmen an.d'LINT staff members. - 

, Complete sets of tTie county reports have been requested and .supplied * 
to^the state Office* of Child Dev^elopment, {noa (.ailed the Office for 
Children], the Child Da> Care Licensing Board, ^nd to the divisions 
uf health, mental health and social services of the state's Department 
(^f HurVian Resources. In addition, mor^e than 300 individual county 
reports fiave been requested by various individuals and agencies 
throughout -the state. 

During the months that the data were being collected bv the more 
than 600 volunteers who had been recruited toconduct the county-by- 
county survey, the subcommittees of the Children's 100 continued 
tJieir studies. A final meeting of the Children's 100 was scheduled for 
April 1974. At that meeting, the report of the data and the work of the 
subcommittees were rev iewed and recommendations prepared. All the 
material »was put together in a report entitled. Who Cares for 
Children'! A Survey of Child Care Services in North Carolina 
(Durham, N.C.: Learning Institute of North Carolina, .1974) which 
was widely distributed to public and private agencies, policv makers 
•and other interested persons. j 
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One of the final recobmendations made b> die meaibership of the 
Children 5 100 was that the group continue in operation for the pur- 
pose of promoting the implementation of its recommencfetions. It has 
continued and evolvtd from an advisor>' committee to a group with 
two ongoing purposes: * > 

* fi) To sfr\e as an advocate for voung children and their families. 
i2) To provide a common 'meeting ground for riiany persons 
representative of the varied interests m young chilcfren m North 
Carolina. 

The Learning Institute of North Carolina continues to provide staff 
.support and sponsorship for the Children's 100. 
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Early Childhood Needs 
• Assessment in Texas 

^ * • 

By David Nesenholtz* 
Education Coordinator . 
Texas Office of State-Fedetal Relations ^ 
Washington, D.C. 

With the assistance of Diann McKee, Planner, 
. and Nancy Cook, Research Analyst, Texas 
Office of Early Childhood Development 

The Office of Early^ Childhood 'Development (OECD)**, Texas*' 
Department of Communitv Affairs, has been charged with providing 
leadership in meeting the needs of the young children of Texas. To 
realize that responsibility, OECD has formulated a strategy for ac- 
tion, the purpose* of which is to facilitate service coordinatiori and 
supplementation at the community level and.whi^h is th^asis-for a 
state plan on early childhood development. 

The key aspect uf this strategy, however, is that an efficient configura- 
tion of service capabilities is highly contingent upon the needs of 
>oung children: and their-families. And it is this assessment of needs 
that this paper describes. The various components of the assessment 
process in Texas, described below, are not discrete and th,eir develop- 
ment is continuing. Initial efforts were begun in 1972. 

A» needs ass^sment' is an appraisal or estimate, of the lack bf 
something that is requisiteJt is the realization of a condition that re- 
quires relief in some fashion. To. social agencies given the respon- 
sibilit> of serving the needs\of client populations, the concept of^ 
assessment is hardly new. At the same time, assessment capabilities 
are ever changing and innov action in qgnsidering human problems and 

^ responding to tliem i^ constantly improving perspectives for human 

^services. " < ^ 

- * 

The assessment of earJ> childhood needs is a profoundly cojpplex 
process. Assessment carried out in a state such as Texas— with its 
enormous size as well as heterogeneous pojiulation characteristics, life 
-^J^les and attitudes— compounds the difficulty. 
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•Former Director of Planning, Te^a^ Office of Early Childhood 
Deyelopment,Austin, Tex. 

""XFA Sou called the Early, Childhood Development DUmon of the Texas 
Df>paftment of Community Affairn^ 1975.1 
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, About Texas * * * . " 

Texas is vast and unwieldy. AH of New England, New York, 
Penns\lvanla» Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, with New England added again, 
equal Texas in square miles. The state has 254 counties, nearly one- 
tenth of all of the nation s*counties. Connecticut, Rhode Isiafid and 
Delaware together are the same.-size as one average Texas county.. 
There is one T^xas count\ alnaost a^ large as the ^ole of New- 
England, yet its population is only 9,000, with 8,500 in one tow^. 

Texas is extraordinarily diversified. It has 26 metropolitan 
areas— more than an\ other state. It has all the complexities of a 
metropolis as, for example, in Dallas or Houston^ntj yet it has a 
cuuntv larger than Massachusetts with a population of only 138' It ife 
also trulv multiethnic and multicultured. Texas has size and diversity - 
that are unpai;alleled. At the same time, it is characteristic of many 
states*. 

,The strategv for action utilized b> OECD responds directly to this sizQ 
and diversity. A state plan directed toward meeting the ne^s o( the 
young children of. Texas, b> jts ver>' nature, has to be flexible, sen- 
sitive and variable. It has to be effective for all the divergencies of size, 
culture, complexity^nd resources imaginable. ' < 

An integral feature of this strategy is that action is determined by 
need. The coordination of resources, as well as the steps taken to assist 
, from the st'atfe level, it was hypothesized, should be affected b> the ex- 
isting local problems of young children. 

Within this framework, pECD came to realize that the application 
and interaction of five distinctly particular forms of needs assessment 
would be necessary to foftnulate, advocate, apply and implement a 
state plan for early childhood development. These elements, • 
describee! later, are. (1) an information base, (2) regional forums, (3) a 
statewide survey of households. (4) social indicators such as the 
number of live premature births in a given county and (5) local 
a.ssessments of nefed. 

V 

THE ASSESSMENT SYSTEM IN TEXAS 

The focal point of needs assessment is a systematic response pattern. 
In Texas, the OECD early childhood, needs assessment system is 
' based on the intricate relationship and interaction of the five com- 
ponents and has resulted^ iri the formulation and functioning of the 
state plan. Eacb component has particular value to the process. 

The state' plan can be accurately described as the culmination of a 
variety of event.s. at one stage, and the continuing operation of regular 
' sequences and patterns at a later stage. The former stage refers to the 
product of initial jpputs, that'is, long range planning and advocacy to 
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desi^ and institutionalize jbl plan. The latter ^Sfe^refers to the 
dynamic process of the plan itself; preparation or short-range plan- 
ning ^ mobilizing resources, completing details, building know ledger 
arid implementation. 

Naturally, the picture is not as neat as that, nor are the .steps 
necessarilv discrete or sequentiaL Long-range planning. ad\ocac>-. 
short-range planning and implementation are all d>"namic and 
^>ngomg •However. the> are cooperating elements and. as such, have 
particular requirements and charactenstics that both assist the 
proce>«i in a distinct manner and must be triggered in a particular 
way. 

The formulation of the fi\e needs assessment components and the 
development of interactive processes between them with regard to 
long range planning. ad\ocacv. short-range planning and implemen- 
tation were accomplished essentially through accretion. Over time, 
the components were as much dictated bv the process of formulating a 
plan as they were contributory tol^he steps. involved in that for- 



Assistance in long-range planning for the state plan necessitated an 
information bw>e That base was to supply regularly collected data 
from as wide a \ariet> of sources as possible. It was realized that this 
information J)ase alone w^ insufficient for the complete task of plan 
formulatioD. Therefore, it was determined that conducting forums 
throughout the state to hear the concerns and priorities of the people 
could secure the additional information needed. With that feedback- 
incorporated, it became apparent that not only did forums supply 
^assistance in long-range planning, they were al^'of particular \alue in 
advocacy for a state plan. ^ . 

Howe\er. the detailed analysis of the characteristics and needs of 
>oung children and their families throughout the state remained un- 
satisfied by the information base and forums. A stateuJde survey of 
households uith children under 6 was commissioned to provide infor- 
mation that was unavailable in order to complete the , planning 
pre ►cess.- It was subsequently realized that this survey could serve^asa 
superb advocacy device, since it detailed what had been unavailable 
information about conditions throughout the staje and uncovered 
many evidences of critical need. Through, the use of an information 
base, forums and the statewide survey, state plan stage - one 
requisites -long- range planning and advocacy— were satisfied. 



A Pre-Imple mentation Model 

Once a plan is finalized and approved by a legislature, what are 
necessary^ tools for implementation? It was decided that test of the\ 
plan in operation, was necessarv and, consequently, special 



mulation. 
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demonsiraiion projects 'Aere conceived and begun as pre- 
implemeniauon models. . • 

* 

All Texas cuuni^es were considered for these projects The basis for 
selection vcas the application of rudimentary indicators of need, such 
as the number and percentage of households v^ith children under 6 
that v;ere headed b\ females, the median famiK income, the number 
and percentage of binhs that were illegitimate, the percentage of the 
child p^jpulatlon in Aid to Farrulies with Dependent Children i AFDC) 
faiTijles. etc Counties which scored the highest needs were chosen as 
demnn'itratKjn sites Once selection xj^as completed, a planning 
process was iniuated and closely monitored. 

Ljiol a^^f^^ment^ need were conducted and deliver^' capabilities 
were anaKzed and considered FinalK, service configurations resfxjn- 
sive to local needs were designed. and developed. Kour of the five need.s 
a^se>^^ment components— the information base, forums, the statewide 
survev and induators— feed into the state plan development and im- 
plementation The fifth component, local assessments of need, is a 
significant pn^duct of the plan, as we-ll as a contributor to it. As such, 
the first four components act not only as inputs to the^Dlan process, 
■but ihev also directlv assist the accomplishment of the fifth local 
assessments \' 

Besides comprising part of the output of the plan process, local 
assessments also serve the additional and necessarv- function of 
providing input for long-range planning and advocacv. For example, 
until a local as^ssment is made, we have onlv an assumption, based 
nn the available data from a large area— a county or a Standard " 
• Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSAL We don't know the 
characteristics fi>t reported in regularlv available data, such as child 
care patterns in families where the mother works, whether the child is 
cared for bv a grandmother or aunt, or bv a neighbor, or completely 
neglected^ We .don't know where the child care facilities a^e located o'r 
how supplv compares to demand in various areas, we don't know what 
the family desires from child care— bv wav'of type and characteristics 
of staff f if at alh of formal or informal arrangement, type of curricula, 
etc In short, we have very little qualitative information, we are only 
crudely estimating, and this does not help us with the needs in anv- 
particular local area 

V 

Ldcal communities are the unlv places where the needs of children 
can be fairlv and accuratelv estimated and effective responses 
developed As a final point, it needs to be said that long-range plan- 
ning data are alwav» out of date, alwa>s two or three levels of abstrac- 
tK>n higher than we need, and always inaccurate to a greater or lesser 
degree. The m<>re communitv-level assessments^, the less we have to 
rely op this long-range data. From this unique position, local 
assessments ultimatelv serve as a crucial link connecting long-range 



and short range planning, assuring the c>clic activity Ti^^ssary to a 
continuous planninj: process. (See Figure 1.) 



THE NEEDS ASSESSMENT CpMPONENTS 

Before describing the interaction of each of the needs assessment 
components with the plan and with each other, each component will 
be explicated. 



The Information Base 

The OECD informntion base is designed primarily to assist planning 
activities by making available a broad range^f regularly collected 
data to state, regional, county and municipal levels. More than one- 
half million data elements on conditions that may serve as tools to 
reflect upon planning imperatives for youpg children and their 
families have been collected (see Appendix B). Methods are presently 
being designed to facilitate the fullest utilization of these data at all 
levels These methods involve tailoring procedures and processes to 
accommodate OECD staff, county and regional planners and coor- 
dinators, local program planners and personnel and other interested 
people. * ^ 

« 

These^ata are necessary* for the accurate characterization of young 
children and their fan?ilies in the examination of trends and in the 
analysis of other items of specific interest. With regard to the state 
plan, they provide descriptions and comparisons for ge^aphic areas 
and various populations and they provide a basis from wHTch existing 
problems can be examined. These data serve as primary actors in 
planning and coordination at all levels. And, as will be noted later, 
they provide the information upon which social indicators are 
designed. 



Regional Forums 

• 

A series of seien regional forums was conducted across Texas in 1973 
to enable OECD to obtain the varied considerations of parents,'^ 
program professionals' and community leaders regarding early 
childhood problems and priorities ?f needs. More than 2,0(X) persons 
were invited statewide to participate, and nearly 900 attended the 
forums. . 

At each meeting, members of the OECD staff presented background 
information in the field of early childhood development, some of the 
basic issues concerning the Conditions of children and an overview of 
the activities of the Office of Eajly Childhood Development. The par- 



ticipant."% v^ere (Hk ided into small discussion groups of 15 to 20 persons 
and ^ach group was asked to address three questions: 

{ 1 1 What du >ou consider the greatest problems of voung children 
and their families in vour communitv'* Are there existing ser\ices Co 
meet those needs'' 

(2) What services should be available to meet those needs'' How 
much parent responsibilitv, how much public'' 

I h Given limited resources, what are \our priorities for services 
ic children'^ To v.hum <whal populations should these services be 
available'*' 

The cunsiderations and priorities of participants were recorded during 
the small group sessfons at each forum and collected from a detailed 
questionnaire completed by each participant. 

A repi^rt documenting the concerns and priorities expressed at all the 
forum*^ and. at each foruixi in particular, was prepared and widely dis- 
tributed.* (An analvsis of the questionnaires is a useful and in- 
tere'^ting part of that publication.) This activity has been of extraor- 
dinary value, not onlv in long-range planning, but in advocating 
respt>nses to the great range of problems explored bv way of a state 
plan Parenting education and health care were the two highest- 
ranked priorities at the regional forums. 

In the planning process, the information in the summary report will be 
useful to community members, program professionals and state-level 
pnigram administrators in realizing the expanse, depth and 
characten>tiCs uf the early childhood and family problems considered. 

Statewide Survey Of Households 

A Stateuide Suney of Households With Children Under 6*wa6 
pHipt/sed ti> provide information for several areas of investigation of 
the conditions of children and families in Texas. The' results of the 
>urvey were to feed intothe long-range planning^rocess, supplying in- 
formation that was unavailable from any other source. This informa- 
tion was to furnish depth and coniprehensiveness tliat would be far 
superior t^* any previous survey in Texas concerned wijh young 
" children. 

At the ^ame time, survey results could focus public concern about par- 
ticular problems in the state, problems that the state plan could 
address or that agencies or the goveraor could immediately act to 
solvje. Efforts have begun, in addition, to develop and applj sufficient 



*Surnmar\ Repfjrt' Regional FnYums on Earh Chddhttud Df^elopment in 
xQ^ it^kjisXin, Tex - Office of Earlv i?hildhf>r;d Development. T^as Depart- 
ment of Comi'nunitv Affairs, 1973). 
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controls on the survey data so that the> can be used by communities 
in considering the problems of their own young children. 

The survey was designed to opllect three general categories of infor- 
mation: 

i\) Basic demographic data on families, such as size, parental 
. employment status and characteristics, familv member ages, family 
<;tructure and income This information was to' serve as basic material 
to lend perspective for analysis. 

^ (2) Information on child care arrangement, including the tvpe of 
arrangements, degree of serv ice utilization, cost of services, parental 
^satisfaction and so forth. It was to serve as basic material for 'analysis 
relating to training needs for child care workers in Texas. The survey 
was designed specifically to gain that information from the con- 
<iumer's point of view— his needs, expectations, financial limitations 
and his satisfaction. 

^3) Information relating to life quality m general, including 
health and nutrition characteristics, measurements in relation to 
child development miles,tones and child-rearing practices. The infor- 
mation was to verify recent research findings and national trends from 
a Texas perspective. 

T-he Texas OECD is proceeding with an analysis of the survey data; an 
early childhood doctoral candidate was the primary analyst'* Greater 
detail on the methodology of the survey is supplied in Appendix C. 

Social Indicators 

Such* needs assessment processes as the utilization of information 
^v<;tem,<;. conducting forums and administering surv eys have longJbeen - 
u<;ed^at state and local levels. While the OECD. is confident of the ef- 
ficacy of ita use of these components^in its needs assessment system it 
particulariy proud of its utilization of two additional components: ' 
social indicators and local as<$essm^nU These components are dis- 
tinct in application and. in conjunction with the other components, 
complete' a full: comprehensive, sensitive needs assessment cycle. 

Social indicators refer to specific statistical facts as they are applied to 
various social groups e.g.. the nwmber and percentage of live, 
premature births in a county. Their role in the process is a key one. 
They are the only assessment component with a primary link toshort- 
range planning. As this link, indicators promise to make the state plan 
process rational 'and based on differentials of need. And. as'will be ex- 
plicated at the conclusion of this section, indicators have a vast poten- 
tial fo? efficiently ahd effectively influencing long-range planning. 



*A prehminarv- summar> and companion technical report have been com- 
pieted entitled. Texa<is Youngest Children Texas Household Survei of 
Families With Children lender Six (Austin. Tex.: Office of Earlv Childhood 
Pevelopment. Texas Department of Community Affairs. 1975). 
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The "Ctilicepi^ 6t asJpg fndic^tora in fl|imrpfogra<^fit(i^ W u$iqne,' 
I Tl^eix applicaiioft in needs' aifee&spient r^^g^itales a ct^ider^fojruf 
social aiXounting-as6u(nptfoj!s made^to ufJif^ bj^ed^ i 

•p6rtl> on anBklyhh of coll^ct^^^^^ xaattgfs.Tjue.^iscus^ . 

/sion'b contawe^dah Appendix D. T'*-^ '\ ' 

At thej>tate level, Iridrcator-applu:atigi?& Serve mairj) to diffjpct atteiT- ' ^ 
tloD. toward ecOiaitiops rVfl^cMve of rei9t^.v'e ^(Jjt cotmn|/K ipdjexes^ 
are applied at. the' state level, thej^'^uf3 be irtilize^ to comgX^fe- • 
^geographic units (countiA) * in lemfi nf^ oxefati .quality, .of /4ife 
characteristics. The most reliable. indexkrg of C9g(ntj)ei'w6uf5 be, ac- 
complished by averaging standard. scares forafl ihdicators^afft^nl^:] 
. ing on the basis of divisions of needs (e.g., quin'{iles,\ipper 23 ftprcent,. - 
neict- 20 percent and so forth). .' - • ^ • ^ 

Such ranking provides a basis for aqficp. The top 2(J percent of * 
cx»unties, for example, m"a> then be supplied special ^itenfLOn' or • 
special assistance in conducting local asse^sxnents of *need, {Or/eji , 
counties ma> enter this process, with the initfal designation of quintiie' / 
number to provide priority or preference indexrV-In jadditi0Dj«thi& 
ranking ma> prpvide different priorities for aQtion- \iithin. varying . 
. quintileS. /' * . " . " . • ' 

The federal Office of Child Development has initiate^ an effort, to 
develop indicators of child health and welfare. Leonard S..KQgan, 
director of the Center for Social Research, City University of i^ew - 
York, heads the project. His efforts have^'included researching 24. 
selected indicators of social and health status.' Kogan analyzed lh$ in^ 
terrelationships among indi^cators.for three sets of -sampling umts^ 
New York City community districts. New York state counties and all v 
states of the country, utilizing 1960 and 1970 data. The results of this 
work show that five indicators were stable and consistentl> correlative 
for all three bases and for both time periods. They form the DIPOV 
Index.* 



*CF. Leonard S. Kogan. Progress Report. Indicators of Child Health and 
Welfare, (New York. Center for Social Research. Cit> University of New York, 
1972). He explains DIPOV as follows: 

No of persons under 18 receivijig AFDC 
Total population under 18 

Persohs under 18 not living w/both parent^ 
Total population under 18 
^ Resident live births under 2501 grams 
Total resident live births 
Resident oui-of^wed lock births c 
Resident totai live^b/rths 
Reported cas^fS of .primar>' and secondary 
syphilis and gonorrhea under 20 years 
Total population under 20 years , 
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D— Dependency 

I —Incomplete 
families 

P— Premature 
births 

0— Out-of-wedlock 
births 

V- VO*Juvenjle 



The DlPOV^iudex is the best that is presentl> availably for so6alia- - 
di cat orapplicat ions In the earl> childhood field. Subsequent anaJ>5iS* - 
\^ill,as6i^ in developing an index that is still more r^nSd. Hov^evir^ « \, 
with our efhptesis qjj regdadv collect^ data and thfe Velatioqahrps of • • 
these data, DIPOV is an Index that ma>-reasonab}j-'he applied. • 

^'.Iriakatorsu for the present, must be utilized ay tools for declsibnjnak-*. \*\ 
_ ing about sequence of^activ ity more thafi for an> other fijmcti^n. Thej* , \ » ' 
_canindicaie the exigency of the collectMt> of needs/fof pufpos*e4 oif * • 
giu^mg^s^^ilori^nd indicators can sei>e to assist inMissem^naling. " < 
" data from the iHTDiroation systefn more efficiently (reporting fivfioLsp • \ * ; 
factors about each count> rather than t^e 400 or so that 4re av^a^ble^ « 
if only general quality of life is in quesJtiont/; • % ' " V \ • * 

' . 7neTJote^aI for use of indicators is \ er> large*PoUowing iSpi'analysis ^ ^ 
" oj xM st^t^d? Jjous^hold sur\e>,and the monitoring of itifpdrtint, 

research^ the ^si'gnlfl<^ee the indict tor& wUI expan(6 if nor-. 

jnativeness of the charactStistlcs become^ thi focus, indicators ni^ . 
.socm be considered ab^lia^ Eat}i€iLth.an. r^tive.i^^ , • '.' ' \ 



^ V^h^ a l^st of normative indicator is dev^foped, a standi^d .other 

,1 * . thah V niean score VilLbe the basis for,meaaurement.,and the feed- 
- • '^"^ ^^^.^ pjatvding at any state levfef will reach new-ii? r^t& , . 

X . .m>^]izift^a5i(J ^Qotiiimi Tto. the iieeds orour.^oung chHdren and 



; \-. , -Local A'Sse^sm^nt^ v ... ^"^-W:'... - -'^ j^ 

\\' Thf,wal 'd^s^fmvni tCrweds 'is not a n^,^tpncept HowjeV^^^ tt^^* 
. . - ^^^^^jn'at ic ■ Imlc ing^uf local -ajsessm/at: tp ^^tatfirlev el ^ts^esstnenh^'^o, • 

7- ' alJ.effarU^erated tcCstate pTan fo/Wlation'^^n^ 
' ' *^^^^^4?i^^ ^'f assess^^ early childlv&p^'and fajftilv 

v ,^^ n^s a,n^:t]ii service .coordination and supplem.entatiuh if 
r^Ponsive to'lhose needs. With regard to needs as^ssrhent eoih:. 
ponents.^ focal assessmefits arejbe.primfiry^ output^ of Cbe state ^atf 
process. AndVVs previousi> discussed, these fccar'assfssment^T&isJj^ 
hec^mf inpHL again, completing th^ loop.back.to ]ong.-i:3nge jplohnin^' " ^ 
.ancl'advoeacv ai the j;tate.reyel>- ^ - - : 

The process, of locai ' as^ipSv'jTn^tr -is- n&ystemized through "general' 
guiaelines promurgated by ti^ CTE^CD gnjj.maintain.ed-fcy cHrecliJ^ 
programmatic re^rponse m^a^onsist 

devekiped' and pr+zc^duresTior.ieJvice coordination, planning' a»dv 
technical a?».^istance.were df signed from this ^xperience.^ OECD has/- 
' -tested this appr.oatll in ejght j>peciaLdemonstratio'n projects. 7^)e' 
nifidel^for local -assessment (and |5rogran^^ pjanning that follows as '4 

' O Cf " ^ - 



* \ ' ^j-Vt^Jn w doc u men tit km tiithe ""GfiClD spet^iaJ aemomstratidirrf-* *s 



• ^ o^si^ .a j:ujn^gurptjcJi}.of ^?i%ices Hiat eff^tivdy ai}d ^QcleRtly 
m %r^>fnds to.tftv>!.e oeed^.The 0EC.D.ha6 otiluerHhat tephmque kr^e* - 

\* % the^tate^^ (Xn^dHy_cbndii(x>d developfneot. Thefojkjwidg.]^ briV 
r % ^>tmima5>-uiithe. pli^^es'^^of activ-it> neCe^s^^to an' ^ect^MC . looal ^ 
a6t=^6^*^en?, and planning effort*: • . • . ..-j* - ' -.. • 

I* ^.U*^ i^. l"^ ^^P^^^J^^B Pfttf«^..the*cornrntinit>v takes sjock^oif. jts^* 

r. * . ^e^i.^l^ Tes^f^teV f peopTe, services^funds. time, and «o .forth)! Jt? . * • 




- - - ^ Y -itf rdejHlfie* 

*^ Ayidt it.con&jpfer6.the.|;«^te&t prcWejas- t^fifs youpg' chUdreD..;ajpd 
. T/.;a^r^ites..th^em in pri^raiy of need.* Gfplij>^eetmgS, in(^viduaiized ^ . • 
% nieefiiiftsi-^iliAe^oRaaife • ftdministratic^fi .tjft.a coUectipn • * ^ . 

^t^^nj^vi^^pe i4ili2t'd.^Tnj^s pKase is necesi4Hl> 4*alti^lad.en andz)9£- ' .* * 

. ^^•Uihd^c^ljakK)'n&».n6^^ • ! \ .1 - 

I8CUSS and an^il^^zj. 

Ir--. :'jj\vi)^<f:r^y^ T$<;JiAKat assj|>tan(5B in this. phase js- Vital ' 

r • ' "^"t;.?^ i^'^li'^-ilb^'^^^ru^i^H, ii?Jgr^ater 2ei<:ail .^lutiCifi^^ to ^he problerfts are 

i^hs a $ubstantiv^ . . . • 
tions in a program 




rh^l^f^-r "yrorntnaf ^^V Int^aLUh^'(^nupti for Coto q^lttee Effectivepe^s^l', 



The process for ac^v ating f he program, monltonng aiid 6>tflpatiojg ihe. . 
process and subsequent activity is important, yet should be men- 
tioned along vvith" developed de^ptions of the plan itself discussed 
below. ^ , 

Outstanding^fctet^acleri'stie^. of.Jhis needs .a^essment prt»cess are 
that {!) it has a welWounded basi^'for-idenjifying where actigq is, 
necessary at the $tate level. (2) it ha^ a rational arid necessary exten-' ' 
sion at the community l^vel for assessment of needs, together with 
value system super-imposition, (3) it fatilitates the local assessment 
♦of needs with funding and. technical assistance and (4) it provides for 
the process loop of services being coordinated, extended and 
supplemented at the local level as .response's to identified -.prj^lejns, 

A WORD ABOUT cost ' : 

The cost of developing and maintaining this complete needs assess- 
ment .system for early chrldhood is substantial (see Table II. In its 

• first year of operation (1973^7 the OECp^'s sy*stem.<?pst approximately 
$84,000 and more than two person-yeafs in staff thne* (TJjis did/iot-io: 

. elude S'90,000 in local assessments^facilitated in pilot demonstration- 
p/ojects and six additional person-years in staff time to assist them.) 
In subsequent vears, of course, the initial expense of commissioning a 
statewide household survey and conducting regional forums might be 
obvjated; However,. Jhe cost of the -community-level needs 
assessments from the state fihan k not insignificant (S3,^500 to^$4^5p0 
per county, based upon one assessment per county). ' " - 

Two points needing to be made are that. (1) the cost of the regional 
forums or the household survey could be substantially reduced, 
depending upon the state and th^. arrangements made and (2) local 
assessments are not a necessary ingredient in a stale Jey.e|^a^sessment 
of needs. However, the relationship between service CQordinatlorTahd 
planning at the local level and needs assessment at the' locaf levej. 
necessasily follow together. In addition, needs assessment at the state ' 
level cannot well consider nor provide fpr the development of service 
configurations that respond to local needs except in a permissive or 
facilitating manner. 

^ THE STATlE PLAN^ - ^ ^ 

The early childhood needs assessment process, as carried out by the 
OECD in Texas, is directed toward the formulation and implementa- 
tion of a statfe plan. Th^t plan iato facilitate programmatic responses ' 
to undeajij^ble conditions across the state. 

Three batfic premises guided our forniulaUon of this strategy, for 
action: " 

(1) The young children of T^xas have significant and critical 
needs. 
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^ (2) Existing resources are inefficient and ineffective in meeting 
the. broad range of these needs. 

(3) These needs are basicaHy capable of being responded to. 

The state plan approach is based on these premises and is reinforced 
b\ our special demonstration project .experiences. Assisting in the 
assessment of needs at the local le\el and in the formulation of serv- 
ice configurations to respond to these ^ne^ds is a planned and integral 
part of the state plan. ' 



An Interagency Committee 

Responsibihtv for the formulation of the state plan was given to an 
interagency committee at the state level. This committee i^ composed 
of representatives of state agencies that provide services to young 
children and their families and is chaired and staffed bv the OECD 
*persunnel. It proceeded to formulate the state plan, culmiftatitig in the 
'production of a draft document in August 1973, which was finalized in 
May 1974.* \ ' , 

Critical to the deliberations leading to a final plan ^as a thorough 
fact-gathering process. As previously detaiied, in this process a varietv 
of Information was drawTi wpon, including, (a) hard, census-type in- 
formation, fb) the results of a series of seven region&l forums across 
tht state and kl the analysis-of a statewide survev of households with* 
children under 6 years ofege. % 

The advpcacy function that necessarily precedes the approval of rele- 
vant legislation b> the state legislature will be assisted bv several of 
the assessment components. Th^ hard data assists in advqcacy, but 
not efficiejifly (i.e., only a ver>#ftnall amount of the data can .be 
me^iagfullv cejiorted and digested). However, the results of regional 
forums provide geographicallv significant information, information b> 
selected professions and pers(;*ns and information that can be tersely 
and pdwerfullv reported. Thus, forums are particularly"well tailored to 
articulate eatly childhood and family needs. 



In addition, several key findings of the statewide survey— more 
becau&ejhe> cannot be made from re'gularlv reported statistics— are 
' effective in advocacy. An example of such a key finding from this 
_ statewide survev is that 32,000 Texas children under a^e 6 are left to 
care for themselves during the day, while theii- mothers work^** Ad- 

*\feeUnf^ thp Scfds of Youn^J^xans A State Plan for Earh Childhood 
l)pifl(fprnent f Austm, Tex.. OTfice of Early Childhr^od Development. Texas 
;5^^?irtment*of Community Affairs. 1974). 

**46 Things You \epd to Knou Ah<fu( Texas Children The Darker Side of 
Childhood (Austin. Tex . Office of Early ChildhrKid 'Development. Texas 
Department of Community Affairs. 1974}. 



vocacy IS a necessan* subsequence to iong-range planning and Tm- 
pressing the importance of the state plan upon decision makers is 
significant in actualizing needed legislation. 

At the same time, short-range planning imperatives and plan im- 
plementation require the support of the needs assessment com- 
ponents From this perspective.^ the'assessment svstem is directed 
toward facilitating the state plans implementation and ihu^ toward 
^ assisting local assessments as v.ell. Therefore, social' indicator 
applK-atK)ns and the direct linking of each r^f the assessment corn- 
ponents to local a^^^essment is required 

• 

The process of early childhood ^eeds assessment, then, is .focused 
about the state plan and is multiphasic. Activitv occurs at the state 
• level and at the'comnnwiity level and culminates in the coordination 
^f existing resources and the addition of necessar> resources m order 
that identified needs might be met 
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APPENDIX B 
The Texas OECD Information Base 



i 



The matenal on page V) details she int^nti<»n. ^ojpe and utilization of the 
(^K( l\eaTh childh'^^d inforrpatirm ba^e The ha^ i> C(»mp'Ked of re^^ularlv 
collected data including that from the I" S Census Bureau, Texas 
Depanmerii of Health the T-exas Department o-f Public Welfare, the Texas 
Industrial (^>mmivH]on and the 1' S PuWic Health Serv'ice 

n .ted earLer Texa^ present*- ^.^ntficant demands on planning andlieeds 
a^*^^^ment v^ith J%4 tountie^ and more than l.OOOcitie?. For these re^ns, it 
"p!a<e> Similar demand*. i/pr>n an information base intejided to assJr the ef- 
f 'H The information ba«^e is directed toward facilitatmg meanmfcl com- 
pan-'.in^ uf o»untie- and according <o data factors, when pos^l 

A detailed pre^ntatii.n of the OECD information base capabilitv js too long 
trt he induded in thi^ d^H:ument • For-that reason. oni> a range of available 
data trum thi*- inf'>rmation base is <»utiiOed below <when otherwise not noted, 
dates are a-^ of K^7() or later) 



'Marnnnt s and \ 
Diaries 

Educa-tiona! 
Attainment 



Economi( 
Charact crista v 



Popujatjon charifge ^d projected change. 1950- 
199(K bv sex. race, age— all by county 

population Xi)\a\. h\ urbaa'rur^l. by clensity— all 
bv count \ 

Live births b> sex. race, maternal age. rate, per- 
cent of change, lilegitimao- and number of 
previous children per motiier— all by county. 

Death*- bv sex. race. rate, age and cause since 
- 19o()— all by county 

Marriages and divorc&s by age and rate since 
I950--ail'bv county, 

school vears completed by sex and age in- 
crement since 1950— all bv county. 

Percent of agt increments by sex. with various 
grouped years of school .i^ompieted—all by 
county. , ^ 

Employment: 

Kmpiovment and unemplovment total, rate and 
change- all by county. ^ 

Labor fr>r<e participation rate by sex. race and age 
mcrement-all bv county 

Wage levels for unskilled, semiskilled., skiliec! by 
sex - all bv countv. ^ 



'Sw C rjtalui: Ihfa .,n Earl, ( htldhff'id ( undttinn-s tn Tcxn^ (Austin. Tex Office of 
fvjflv rhildh«^>d Development. Texa^ Department of C-rjmmunitv Affair^. 
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Female emplcoment total and percentage by age, 
urban/rural, race, with children under 6, With 
children 6'!8 and ^lih children under 6 ^iih 

* husband present— all b> county. 

Family: > 

Famiiv totals and percentages by si2e and mcome 
increments since 1950 — all by county 

FamiK income by children under 6~all by county 

Famil> composition, by ou-n children under ^ and 
6. race and urban/rurai-'aii by county 

Househiilds by race, median income, income 
change since 1950, male an8 female heads, 
average number of children under 6 and effec- 
tive buying income— all by county. 

Female-headed households by race, part-time and 
fuJl-time employment, mean income and 
cb^.ldr^rrt 'under'S— all by county. 

Ho-u5ing units by sl^scndard or substandard. t\T>e of 
piumbing, famrty size» family income* crowded- 
.V^'er -.crowded and a|-e increments of 
^members— all by oountv 

Wealth: . ' 

Pt-r. capita income since 1964 by comparison to 
•-state and national averages and percent 
.change— all by county. 

Bank and sa\ithgs an(j feaip deposits totals and per 
/ capita j^ercent change since 1964— all bv coun- 
t>' 

. Retail sales by food, general merchandise, drugs. 
/. household items, fto;^ and per capita and per- . 
.'^ cent change since 1964— all Jby county. 
^ Economic index since 1^66— all by county. 



Prenatal visits per pregnjuicy and^per month of 

pregnancy. >^ 
Fetai deaths and rate by race and ur- 
' ban^rural— all by county, 
Birthi. by maturity, birthw eight, plurality! atten- . 

dant! race and sex— all by county. • 
XIaternal deaths by number and rate, rice, age. 

cause and urban/rural— all by county. 
Neonatal and infant deaths by nimiber and rate. 

race, cauj^e and urbajft/rural— all by county. ^- 
Communicable disease (by selected "disease") b\;* 

age. race, income anci urban/rural— all by cour^- - 

ty.' 

S'utritional levels fjess than 70'; standard of . 
selected nutrient*^ b>- race, poverty/nonpov^ 
erty. infants, and lactating and j^r'e^ant , 
•* women. ' ' t 

Accident and accidental deaths. Tnumber And 
rate) by age. cause and race— all by coutniy. . 
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Mental Health 

Report^ and estimated child abuse (number and 
rate) by age and* race— all by county. 

Suicides (number and rate)— all by county. 

Number of mental health hospital admissions and 
patients— ail by county. 

Health Manpower and Resources: 

Number of medical doctors, percent change since 
1963. by tvpe (including obstetridan-g>'necolo- 
^st. pediatncian and general practitioner)— all 
by county: . 

dumber of hospjxah. beds, beds per 1,000 pop- 
ulation, >a&sirii^^, premature nurseries and 

, X)ther ^Tv,i^-^-b>-xounty. 
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APPENDIX C . .. 
The Texas Household- Survey • " * ' ■. 

• « 

A farther descnptiun of how the Texas Sur\e> of Households With Children 
^ Under 6 was designed and administ^fred follows in this Appendix.* 

In order to formulate the survev questions, the staff of the Office of Earl^ 
Childhood DeveLpment cunsulted experts m child "detelojinient. medicine 
and health care, mental/health, social work, nutrition and other fields. The 
National Planmng .\ss9eiatl0n. a consulti'ng fimi based ift Wasbtogtor7» Oi^. . ■• 
and contracted b> the Texas OECD\o assist with the Texas Child Develop- - 
ment Associate project (CDAK** formulated quesUens in {be training aqd. 
manpower related areas. Bearing in mind that th^^fve> way to be wide m 
scope, emphasis was placed on rec^ving the most aVcur^te and'zneanihgfut\ "/ 
information from a necessarily limited number of question's. .* • / ./..V! \ W - \ 

The final sur\*e> design was prepared b> t^ree professors froril the L'nivefsuy ■ 
^ of Texas ander contract to the t)ECD. In a random approach, stratjfiedjon the 
population under age 5 identified in the 1970 G.S. Census, trained inter?" 
viewers contacted approximatel> .5,000 households, ]nDafl> administering af^ 
least 1.000 inter\iews to fainihes with children under age 6.The ^antfrfe *v^^^ 
determined bv dividing the state into three major strata, mayor metfv^ 44 per- 
cent of the total sirhple population, minor metro, 28 perc^ent. and tufol, 27* ... . 
percent. ■ ,j 



Each strata was composite of counties grouped for geographical similarity not 
according to other factors such as ethnicit> or economic conditions. The ac- 
tual households tu be contacted were assigned in ckster-fashion to minimize 
time and expeifse. - ' 

The field work was conducted through personal contact, ^tl\ an adult 
member uf the househuld by an Interviewer working under the directi9n*^f a 
professiunal Held super> isor. The interview was conducted only when.childfen. 
under 6 were members of the household. Special care was taken to mlni^nize 
the number of call backs b> conducting the interviews during optjmal time^.. 
of the da>. but no less than three call-backs were made whed an aMk' 
member of the huusehold was not available. The interviews averaged approx- 
imatel> 45 miniates in length and were administered in Spanish whenever 
necei«5ar>'. 

Prior to their work in the field, interviewers were trained by a supervisor. The 
actual interviewing took approximatel> six to eight weeks beginning in June 
and endmg in August 1973. The interviewers were paid. 



•Clifton. HiggiHA and Weatherb> Associates. Xfpthodolof^y for the Suri^ of Texas 
Howieholds uith Children Vnder Six Year^ of Agp. [n. pub | 1973 
"The CDA la a state funded program, based on a federal nif>del. designed to enhance 
^and certify a care giver> competency to work with children and to develop the 
profes8ionali«sm of child care -gi vers 

o ■ 77 . ' 
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APPENDIX D 

Social Indicators and Early Childhood 
Assessment in Texas 



As was mentit^ned in the preceding text, the u>e of social indicators 
necessitate"* i<»nMderation nf st>cial accounting and related concepts 

Social Accounting 

Si*cidl indi*.at4*r> are mea>ure> t»! life qaalit> In order to a^'^e^^ the needs of 
>oung ihilciren in Te\a>. indications of their qualitv (4 life mu>t be compared 
U> s«>me baseline standards o\er time These standards ma> range from accep- 
•taWe minima le.g . Jthe number of calunes needed Xi> sustain a child at a cer- 
tain dge) U) the ideal. Standards must be estabbfehed. adequate tfK^la of 
rrieasLiremtnt ma.st bt Revised and the relationship uf condilKms \ersus these» 
standard^i must be quantified 

*Soua} tndiiators are used m a technique of social accouating ^^rmilar m con-. 

-e^gtAo the Use of economic indicators Tn the analf?sis of ijur economv. Just as 

flata on investment (economic indicator! ma> be collected in order to make 
•as<tiit)pti$vns ti>ncerning the o\erall disposition of the eci>nom> < economic ac- 
* toUa^in^*- clat^ ma> be collected on infant death rates, post-neonatal deatit 

X<*tes anci maternal death rates (social indicators) in-order to make assump- 
' tions lopcernmg th'e health condition of infants Asocial accounting). 

Ki.wnt>orii?»ts. huv\e\er. have a commonlv accepted base, measured in dollars 
and ctnts. i^thevr social scientists ha\« no real cf*mmon measure. Economists* 
havec^nlv th^ economic system t*> analvze*. other social scientists are facsid*' 
vMth a Vvsftem that is virtuaFTv impossible ^o define because of its .scope. 

• * '* / ' ' ' . ^ 

IrPsc^Ial accounting, specific statistics and simple relationships are measJ^ed 

i'tvet f ime X great manv things can be measured and in a number of di'm^,*'. 
srtm!>. HrAAiBver. ijis the extremelv complex process of relating diverse factors 
thJf /nvake^ th^s procesr;>>i» difficult to use. It can be demiiils^rpted. for ex* 
ampIe.'rlTal thtre l^a positive correlation between income and rates of mental* 
.fttarddtiMn. betv%een income and birth prematurit\5.,and between children' 
1)or^i prematurelv and rates of school failure. However, these statistics may 
hc?t slv>w inferences fn>m ^hat the> measure. Thev can highlight trends that 
'ha,\^ fed to a certain result but they cannot shou (ausation and they are not 
^f}Iutlun'^ to ^otlem^ 

Four Steps 

The first step m social accounting is problem idfnJtification The second step 
IS the idt ntifitation o/ uhat data syr important in the analvp/s of these 
pn>blems This involves researching which social indicat<^rs have Heen used m 



'There has heen (.ntitt^-m uf econi>mi*. ai counting i>n the principle that the econonrnc 
*ndKator>> <in(i the met^hods u^ed are thi/se that econc^mists are most fumfortable with 
and the softer" sutial fat tors. *hich are crucial inlfie operatum 4>f the econo'rhv. are 
cx^vde'd her a use economtjts do n(ti want *tr know how to deal with them 



, .^^|>2ing spenfK prc»blems, ivji}clBe$$^i?^»fa^<»* Ras ebeeh lh<fien and v^hai 
" ^^^^ fk^iarT^j\}lT^^^%^ 'l^'p^'astoio^umfi fffdma Vhich can be used 
^'^^i!>2m ^tcial indivetriis, ^hj anaKMs.i^tidenufied prubkms,Jh£4irunh 
'--J^teplsZa^'^^/Ji^ rhl ^i^tial indTatttrs themt^ehes. with documentation and 
•.iu^t ificafierL c£ factors so as to at^tsj with the in- 
jerfiret^tKTn'of dat^5r+d>"Ta^:a's:^4s5ment.of^3eed^'.' 



.£xi8tlti^ Services 



pr^l^JTr^'^^mcufar loncern in relation to measunng the; tf^hdition oi 
- n»^"i5'l<?Ti[da^ t}Tf>?UjjhcKit the st^te in com j^nson .to specifit baselines i^i ^he 
^rv1e*^fr^Ci^;LVft.4Aj\-*-> these sj^rvites contribute to the present condition 
^^■-tiJitdjeii'"- IN'fi.rin 4\h«i;^a?iiwb1e.Vay''The pr^blfm is basicallv that 




\ ;^laiipT\sh>ps of these' ttiirg^ u> their eft*fects'o|t children. .\/ea^romc?r^s o/ 
^..a^s ^cf'-ec^^'r {u make tMn ,fr)f9Hnvment<i of the efficacy ofcfioicte^.qf 

^;r^lS: ^^tl(i^^n^(dh.iPm.examp levels, the number of 

\ "^p7ip\tp.i)ef,e>ssrgom. ^^Ypiendit'tir^ ijer pupj. etc . m pieces of information 

- ^N^'tct.%ttfd-^Tjt^v» p;oK^^^ ?h>-'iic4Snfki««ceJhe effect. sch«>oLs on 



Social Indicators. 'Sedlsioa Making and Resource Allocation • 

^';;^n'£.wpn.ai qu.^5;uJn*l^Tt4Ud<ies one dit aftor^ppluri^ .^KiaL indicators to 




\,ic<v^_r_*ci •utjvj^uii rnittt^f.s^or au- 
. .. . . ^ Co^sdiVioiri-^fui' ^xpJ^iOjng'the- 

^ rerationi>hip ofd^dta faclor>. via socjal indicatorsv but the s<>cia^vs(6m,is/?r 
complex ro allocate resftUroesVon this basis alone. .. . . 
. ' ^ ' . ' '•' - 

Decisfnn Th^rluog js h%erTad^ ^ith the value structure r)f>tHe decision maker. 
Social indic^tor&Wed t<^-d^^cnbe a s^tuaticJ^are afunctionof a'.vilWfAfiit^j^ 
that mav or ma\ not t oincide' With the value systems of.others.- OperaViotJnl* ' 
mea^njres. value "judgments, and trade-offs, must be dHermirt€rd..-bui'in a 
proce4>-tbai is entirelv separate from i^ocmL mdirat<)r analysts. 

' R'at.ipnal decision making in the social area is based on an allocaiiort of 
resfHurc^^i commensurate with jhe problemsand pnontie^in societv. The data 
analvst musf describe conditions, the functional specialiM must assess 
pn)blems and the decisifjn jnaker must take these into acco(Tri?...\yhen 
atlocating resf»urces This process, practiced and refined over manv y^arfi,- 
should irnpnA'^ the rationality of decision making. ' \ 

An important ta.^k in This process is providing linkage. Methods must be 
devised m which data and analyses wifl most effectively help decision makers. 
Genera! approaches should be developed to expose these officials to data and 
to assist -jvith interpretation and to provide the same for institutions, 
professional parents and others at fhe state and local l^'vels. 
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Values 

The rule of value .\\^t€nis in deterpimin^ \vh^t*th€ .problems oT-sQciety are. 

thej>e pn>blem5 are tu be- met and what •respojt^ib^Jitv apd I'e^Purces 
should bt iuiksidered cannut be overemphasized. Isr if better to eduratfe 
children of migrant agricultural wurker^ m Engfis^ or to pmeiitViie infant 
death? N it better to immunize all childreri than to -offer voluntarx^ family 
planning a^M'staji^e tuall families'* h ibup todeii5>on makers. ad miOi^itra tors 
and the population m general, at all levtls. to decide what the most crucial 
problem^ are and v^hat to ck) about them. 

THE OECD TASK * 

Thf TeAa-- ()K( f) i^ taced with a number of constraints in attempting to 
dtnaK'A- and a-^^e-^N the need^ ^>f.\<''»ung chiWr^n in Te\as. The greatest c^on- 
straint is nut time or resources, it is available technoI<j^\ Theuseof snrcial m- 
dicatnrs and '^^^i.ial science theories; in problem-solving h still in rather 
prmutue stages It is unwarranted and inadvisable to make inferential leaps 
from a description (»f conditions to problem solutions by using hard tech- 
nique^ of factor analysis and predictor equations. 

The question that takes precedence when considering needs assessment 
through social accounting is at uhat point does this process become 
better than intuition? 

It IS a realistic presumption that pn^gre.si. in svstematicallv considering social 
umditiuns in a hn^ad perspective can be made, sojhat at some time in the 
tuture the pnHes> will hf better than intuition. For the present, the.needs 
as>essnient must be v>ft. utilizing the perception of needs of people from 
across the stat§. as well as all the data retrieval and statistical analvses that 
can reas4/n<ihl> he made and the interpretation of experts in relevant social 
theory, function-^ and program<i* 

Induati^rs art invaluable t<M>Is in an assessment of needs- In pn/per perspec- 
•tive. htmever. thev are best applied as o^i* phase of a dvnaijijc assessment 
pn>cess As scrutinv cumes closer to children, assessme^it must refocus, 

..And at the c» immunity level this assessment must be of entirely different 
character. For this reastm. the OECD earlv childho^jd needs assessment 
svstern relies uptm indicators in a sequfrntial rather than^a substantive con- 
text apd upun the output of the system. local assessment.' to supplv the con- . 
tent o{ assessment. 

As previouslv noted, however, indicators have great pf>tential for facilitating 
the analvsis ot the characteristics of the population under consideration and 
the problems c^mfnmting it. This pnjmise will be actualized on\\ after more 
vear^i ol research; and testing 
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